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LORI)  BROUGIIA^L* 

TT  was  w’cll  said,  by  a  contemporary  journal,  in  a  paper  wo 
i  think  far  too  depreciating  in  its  tone,  “  that  probably  the 
“huj^est  luiinan  phenomenon  of  our  century  has  passed  away  in 
“the  deatli  of  Jiord  Rrougliam  and  this  is  doubtless  true, 
althoii<j^h  he  lived  so  lon<i^,  tliat,  to  the  present  p^eneration,  his 
name  and  acliievements  read  rather  like  legends  of  another  time 
than  the  actual  ])erformances  of  the  present.  The  newspapers 
were  richly  lavish  of  their  columns,  and  in  the  dedication  of 
papers  to  his  memory,  which  liave  no  doubt  been  written,  in 
most  instances,  many  years,  and  liave  been  preserved  in  tlieir 
pijreon -holes,  waiting  for  the  moment  which  should  announce 
the  death  of  him  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  compre¬ 
hended  within  himself  many  fountains  of  highest  fame,  and  was 
I>erhaps  the  most  talked  of  and  marked  man  in  the  public  life  of 
his  time.  Rut  perhaps  the  reader  who  refers  to  the  old  fde  of 
newspapiTs  will  find,  in  the  leaders  written  ui)on  the  singular 
^Hcasioiiof  his  reported  death,  about  the  year  18d8,  how  much 
moH'  he  was  then  regarded  as  the  man  and  spirit  of  the  time ;  espe- 
nally  we  remember  the  h'ader  in  the  TimcH  of  that  date  was  a  piece 
cloipiciit  eulogy,  to  which  the  more  recent  will  bear  no  relation 
lor  nervousness  and  force  ;  and  we  ourselves  well  remember  the 
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force  acting  in  so  many  directions,  most  largely  contributed  to 
i  the  inauguration  of  that  new  epoch,  with  all  its  sins  and  short¬ 
comings,  so  gloriously  unlike  that  to  which  we  have  referred. 
AVe  do  not  remember  that  any  plausible  representation  of 
circumstance  even  betrayed  him  into  the  vindication  of  an 
abuse.  Looking  through  his  speeches  and  opinions,  there  is  a 
manellous  harmony  and  consistency,  and  they  are  always  found 
]  on  that  side  where  wrong  and  evil  are  denounced  ;  where  intelli- 
I  ^nce  is  invoked,  to  aid  in  the  scattering  abroad  b}^  every  means  tlic 
seeds  of  knowledge ;  to  oppose  oppression ;  to  rectify  cruelties, 
inequalities,  or  involutions  of  legal  administration ;  to  ligliten 
i  the  taxation  of  the  people ;  to  secure  for  them  a  ^viser  and  wider 
1  representation.  We  have  been  surprised  at  the  slight  and  few 
I  expressions  of  gratitude  his  death  has  elicited,  how  tew 
j acknowledgments  have  been  made  of  what  we  owe  to 
I  him.  We  arc  the  children  of  light ;  our  newspapers  arc* 
hbundant,  taxes  are  removed  trom  knowledge, — almost  tlie 
I  very  poorest  man  may  have  a  school,  and  a  newspaper,  and  a 
Uil)rarv.  This  has  come  about  somehow  ;  it  has  been  etfected  hv 
;  public  opinion.  We  do  not  like  to  forget  the  men  who  have  made 
1  the  tools,  by  which  the  great  changes  have  been  etfected.  AW 
cannot  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  printing  press,  or  of  America, 
or  the  application  of  steam,  to  that  huge  intangible  extraction, 
[public  opinion.  The  honesty,  earnestness,  and  intrepidity  ot’ 
jlirougham  made  him  a  difficult  man  to  work  with  ;  he  was 
marvellously  individual;  he  had  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  ai!- 
conimodating  ways  of  a  successful  statesman  ;  his  whole  life — 
public  and  political  included — had  in  it  much  of  the  apostolic. 

! He  could  state  and  declare,  denounce  and  describe  ;  but  this  is 
a  character  which  seldom  goes  with  a  power  to  manipulate  and 
flatter,  and  fit  in  men  to  their  different  places  in  the  great 
routine  work  of  carrying  out  and  giving  efficiency  to  that  whi(!li 
IS  known  and  felt  to  be  right  and  desirable ;  so  it  happened  tliat. 
ko  fell  very  much  out  of  the  ranks  of  parly,  and,  althougli  a 
I^r,  he  may  he  said  to  have  died  very  poor,  and  we  supixise  a 
tkird-rate  novelist  would  look  almost  with  contempt  upon  the 
iincoine,  ifwe  exclude  that  pension  which  he  received  as  ex- 
•diuncellor,  and  which  he  obtained  only  by  the  renunciation  of 
ms  splendid  income  as  a  barrister  before  his  elevation  to  the 
'^Kjlsack.  llrougliam  furnishes  another  instance  to  tlte  many 
t^bich  have  gone  before,  illustrating  that  the  great  benefactor 
I",  ^'^^^^hind  gains  little  beyond  sublime  self-satisfaction  ;  and 
l^|ngers,  and  dancers,  and  novelists, — those  who  can  amuse  and 
I  J^klc  the  taste  and  the  ear, — receive  what  the  world  would  call 
solid  and  valuable  rewards.  We  merely  state  this  in  no 
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cynical  spirit ;  a  Brougham  or  Faraday  would  not  wish  to 
other  than  so. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  even  to  recapitulate  the  chie: 
incidents  of  this  long  and  iniglity  life ;  it  would  be  quite  Ie. 
possible;  and  tlie  reading  world  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  up.: 
ere  long  to  look  at  it  very  distinctly  again.  The  work  of  tii 
poor  little  brief  paper  is  fulfilled  when  a  few  sentences  of 
admiration  are  uttered,  and  when  our  readers  are  reminded  W 
a  man  may  live  so  long,  with  even  the  very  principles  for  wHc: 
ho  battled  through  clouds  of  misunderstanding  and  obloquy, and 
vehement  tempests  of  abuse  and  scorn,  become  in-wrought  m 
the  very  texture  of  the  times,  the  manners  of  the  country 
Things  which  all  see  now,  which  even  astute  conservatirej 
would  not  only  regard  as  settled  facts,  but  as  religious  and 
sacred  rights,  were  those  which,  in  order  to  obtain,  Brougbai 
and  his  great  confederates  spent  immense  energies,  denying 
themselves  of  rest,  and  sleep,  and  recreation,  in  order  towii 
Some  men  seem  born  with  certain  instincts,  which  prevent  then: 
from  going  in  on  the  paying  side ;  they  labour,  and  others  enter 
into  their  labours  ;  they  sow  the  seed,  and  others  reap  the  golden 
harvest,  and  perhaps  affect  to  look  with  some  contempt  uponthe 
honest  farmer  who  cleared  the  brushwood,  drained  the  swamp. 
:nid  tilled  the  soil,  iK'cause  he  does  not  continue  still  to  care  k 
that  particular  spot  upon  which  his  clever  successor  has  rcapid 
.so  ])reciously  and  ])lentifully. 

Brougham  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1770.  lie  was  the  rt' 
])re8entative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Cumberki 
and  Westmondand ;  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  motk 
wa.s  a  ni('C(j  of  J)r.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian.  Ih 
<*arliest  y(‘ars  wer(i  as  remarkable  as  his  more  mature  for  k 
avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  originality  w::: 
which  he  turn(‘d  such  knowledge  to  account.  So  earlv  as 
t(*en  years  of  age  he  prepared  a  paper,  containing  a  .senes  oi 
o])tical  experiments  and  researches,  which  was  thought  worthy 
of  publication  in  the  Philo.sophical  Transactions  of  the 
SiK'iety ;  the  next  year,  another  paper  was  published  in  the 
.same  Tran.sactions,  developing  certain  principles  in  geometry, 
whieli  excit(‘d  so  much  intere.st  in  the  scientific  world, 
tin*  vanity  of  the  author  was  gratified  bv  a  reply  from  J*rotess"r 
I’reveorst,  of  Cieiieva,  who  must  have  lx}en  sur|)rised  to 
.ind  that  he  was  engaging  himself  in  controversy  with  one 
wlio  had  scarcely  enterc*^  upon  the  years  of  youth.  Such  circum¬ 
stances  illustrate  the  amazing  prt'cocity  of  his  character,  whil^ 
it  has  further  to  lx*  said  and  seen  that  his  precocity  was  not 
folio  we'd,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  that  fatal  check  and  stunts 
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growth  wliLL'h  has  been  roiuarked  in  so  many  whose  early  earoei- 
has  bee'll  remarkable  and  distinguished.  In  Edinburgh,  as  is 
well  known,  he  became  one  of  a  brilliant  cluster  of  minds — 
Francis  Horner,  Mr.  Jeffery,  and  Sidney  Smith ;  and  to  them 
wc  owe  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which,  from  its  establishment 
in  the  year  1802,  he  became  one  of  the  most  constant  and  chiei’ 
contributors;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  from  his 
pen,  we  believe,  emanated  the  severe  criticpie  on  Jjord  Byron’s 
Honrs  of  Id/enes-'^,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  satire  of  the 
indignant  poet,  in  the  publication  of  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  By  travel  on  the  Continent,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  1803,  of  one  of  his  largest  works — An  Inquirg  info  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers — he  was  drawing  the  eyes 
of  men  tow'ards  himself.  lie  had  already  attained  a  reputation 
for  large  knowledge,  searcliing  sarcasm,  withering  irony,  for 
close  argument,  and  for  voluminous  and  marvellously  effective 
speech,  so  that,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  he  in¬ 
stantly  rose  t-o  a  reputation  astimishing  when  contrasted  with 
his  youth  and  the  shortness  of  his  career.  But  the  Scotch  bar 
furnished  too  contracted  a  field  for  his  powers,  and  in  1807  he 
was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  to  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Shortly  after,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  owing  his  first  scat,  for  Camelford,  to  that 
very  pocket  influence  which  he  so  soon  denounced,  and  laboured 
with  such  strenuous  energy  to  destroy.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  before  he  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  beseeching  liis 
Majesty  to  take  such  steps  as  would  put  an  effectual  end  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  He  vie  wing  the  work  he  did  in  those  first  years 
of  his  public  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  strong  and  earnest  reformer.  Ilis  speech  in 
1811,  on  Hogging  in  the  army,  seems  to  have  produced  a  great 
impression  at  that  time,  and  still  more  his  defence  in  a  legal 
cause  of  the  Messrs.  Hunt,  the  conductors  of  the  Examiner  news¬ 
paper,  for  an  alleged  libel,  in  which  they  reflected  severely 
upon  this  odious  practice.  These  arc  indications  at  the  coiii- 
meucement  of  his  public  career  of  that  great  humane  spirit 
^hich  soon  moved  out  through  so  many  congenial  fields  of 
philanthropic  enterprise  and  labour.  The  law  of  libel,  the 
abuse  of  public  charities,  the  denunciation  of  the  infamous 
a<lminist ration  of  Lord  Castlereagh, — sucli  were  some  of  the 
‘subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention,  which,  in  any  cx- 
t  nded  life,  will  receive  copious  consideration,  which  made  him 
a  marked  man  in  the  interests  of  liberal  ideas,  which  tended  to 
for  him  the  hatred  of  the  court,  and  especially  of  the  Prince 
Argent,  and  which,  when  the  great  and  famous,  oj*  infamous. 
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trial  took  place  on  the  elevation  of  the  prince  to  the  thron*. 
hf ‘tween  himself  and  the  queen,  pointed  to  Brougham  as  he 
natural  defender  against  the  cruelty  and  unscrupulousness  of  he 
husband;  with  that  great  trial  Brougham’s  name  will  alwav; 
1m‘,  not  only  prominently,  but  chiefly,  associated.  The  populari*; 
of  the  (jueen,  no  doubt,  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact,  whatever 
might  be  her  personal  merits  or  demerits,  that  the  nation 
cfu-dially  hated  the  king;  and  Brougham’s  fearful  invective anl 
truly  terrible  irony  upon  the  monarch  can  only  be  accounted 
foi’  in  the  feeling  that  he  as  thoroughly  and  heartily  hated  tk 
sovereign.  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  wo  refer  to 
some  of  the  compliments  Brougham  paid  to  his  Majesty,  whit: 
had  indeed  been  prefaced  before  the  trial  by  other  simih: 
allusions,  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House,  that  George  IV 
is  said  to  have  hated  Brougham  to  his  dying  day.  In  fact,  who: 
ihe  atrocious  character  of  George  IV.  is  remembered,  whentk 
rc;ider  reviews  the  obscene  and  debasing  details  and  suggestioi- 
dragged  by  the  lawyers  of  the  court  before  the  country  up: 
the  trial,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Brougham  was  regard*^ 
as  even  something  more  than  the  vindicator  of  domestic  rightv 
he  was  the  lx)ld  censor  of  flagrant  immorality  in  the  higk' 
])laco  in  the  realm,  and  the  vindicator  of  public  morality  astk 
shield  of  the  nation.  His  speech  was  like  his  cross-examination « 
th(!  witn('ss(*s,  not  only'  most  adroit  and  admirably  successful,  bm 
through  the  long  su(;ceeding  hours  during  which  he  held  thea:- 
tention  of  his  illustrious  audience,  he  illustrated  his  mastery  ovei 
every'  kind  of  eloquence;  and  his  lengthened  descriptions  and  ok 
sections  of  the  character  of  manifestly  peijurcd  witnesses  enli¬ 
vened  the  drier  details  of  the  trial,  like  the  pages  introduced  fron: 
the  charming  works  of  a  novelist  or  dramatist,  soon  to  be  follow^ 
by'  thosi?  crushing  folds  and  coils  of  terrible  and  withering  speed 
ill  the  power  to  use  which  he  seems  to  have  ex(*elled  all  orat^'P 
to  whom  we  <‘an  refer,  of  ancient  or  of  mcxlcrn  times.  Men  wb 
sat  while  he  was  engaged  in  some  of  these  feats  of  his  orator 
d(‘scrilK‘  it  as  the  breath  of  an  enormous  asp  ;  after  scatterin.’ 
himself  abroad,  it  was  his  habit  to  pick  up  and  gather  cW’ 
and  closer  together  all  the  pieces  of  detail  w'hich  had  gone  betor* 
t  ill  the  victim,  and  in  those  days  Brougham  usually  hada  victut 
f<  It  himself  coiled  round  till  he  sank  powerless  in  the  stron: 
gias])  of  that  gigantic  and  crushing  spell.  What  Brouglw^- 
was  in  spi'cch,  we  have  ourselves  had  some  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing;  we  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  him  more  than  once  is 
opjiosition,  not  in  the  most  terrible  moments  of  his  life,  b'*"* 
moments  of  sufficient  intensity  to  give  some  idea  of  what  b 
must  have  been  when  in  the  fullest  prime  of  his  powers, 


the  heat  and  ardour  of  his  life,  and  ontliusiasni  for  tliat  cause 
which  he  was  determined  to  win,  or  against  that  foe  he  was 
(letcriniiuMl  to  crush.  It  lias  often  been  remarked  tliat  his 
]xirciitheses  were  amazing;  in  truth,  they  were  a  mental  curiosity: 
if  vpuhad  time  to  wonder,  you  might  wonder  how'  he  could,  or 
whether  he  ever  w’ould,  pick  up  that  apparently  losf  thread;  but 
presently  the  involved  became  clear,  the  separated  became  united, 
and  almost  ahvays  they  gave  the  venom  to  the  fearful  sting,  in 
the  power  to  inflict  wdiich  he  really  seems  to  be  unrivalled,  and 
which  might  be  a  reflection  upon  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
orator,  w'cre  it  not  that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  invariably  the  sting 
had  to  strike  into  some  proud  and  apparently  unconquerable 
wrong.  Something  of  the  kind  of  spei'ch  wdiich  marked  the 
whole  orator  appears  in  some  passages  of  the  statesman  of  the 
reign  of  (roorge  III.  Here  is  a  ])aragraph.  He  has  been 
(loscrihing  George  the  Fourth^s  treatment  of  his  wife  during  the 
lirst  year  of  his  marriage  ;  at  the  end  of  it, 

The  “  first  gentleman  of  his  age  ’’  was  pleased,  under  his  own  hand, 
to  intimate  that  it  suited  his  disposition  no  longer  to  maintain  even 
the  thin  covering  of  decency  which  he  had  hitherto  suffered  to  veil 
the  terms  of  their  union  ;  he  announced  tliat  they  should  now  live 
aj»art,  and  added,  with  a  refinement  of  delicacy  suited  to  the  finished 
iiceomplishment  of  his  pre-eminence  among  gentlemen,  that  he 
pledged  himself  never  to  ask  for  a  nearer  connection,  even  if  their 
only  child  should  die;  he  added,  with  a  moving  piety,  “which  God 
forbid  I”  in  case  if  might  be  imagined  that  the  death,  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  \ms  as  mack  his  hope  as  the  destraetion  of  the  mother.  The 
separation  thus  delicately  affected  made  only  an  apparent  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties.  They  had  before  occupied  the 
same  house,  because  they  had  lived  under  one  roof,  but  in  a  state  of 
complete  separation;  and  now  the  only  difference  was,  that,  instead 
of  making  a  partition  of  the  dwelling ^  and  assigning  her  one  half 
o/’  its  interior^  he  was  graciouslg  pleased  to  make  a  new  division 
0/  the  same  mansion^  giving  her  the  outside^  and  keeping  the  inside 
to  his  mistresses  and  himself. 

If  the  old  man  could  write  thus,  when  under  the  influence  of  no 
other  feedings  than  those  of  memory,  we  may  fonn  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  speecli  he  indulged  when,  with  all  his  passions 
aroused,  the  whole  of  his  matchless  genius  inflamed  and  intensified 
by  hatred,  and  tlie  nation  behind  him  idolizing  his  part  in  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  maintain,  he  constituted  himself  the  censor 
of  the  king.  Among  orators,  Hrougham  has  often  been  compared, 
or  rather  contrasted,  and  perhaps  always  wdll  bo  contrasted,  with 
his  great  and  some  would  think  his  more  successful  rival,  George 
Caoning.  In  an  old  book,  now  forgotten  and  quite  lost  sight  of, 
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we  remember  to  have  seen  this  contrast  so  eft'ectually  set  I'urtli, 
that,  feeling  certain  it  has  been  read  by  few  of  our  readers,  and 
really  illustrates  well  the  chief  points  of  Brougham^s  charuct(?r, 
we  shall  quote  it,  although  a  quotation  somewhat  of  the  longest. 
The  quotation  will  certainly  illustrate  some  of  those  characteristics 
of  Brougham  as  an  orator,  which  perhaps  would  seem  to  entitle 
liim  to  be  called  ‘‘  the  Rupert  of  debate ;  ’  but  the  image  would 
be  misplaced  ;  for  Brougham,  however  vehement  and  tiery,  was 
never  rash,  and,  perhaps,  had  all  his  powers  most  under  control 
when  they  were  blazing  at  their  hottest  heat. 

I  wot  not  that  there  could  be  chosen  two  men,  who,  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  structure  of  their  minds,  the  style  and  manner  of  their 
elociuencc,  or  tlie  expression  and  manner  by  which  they  set  it  forth, 
form  a  more  perfect  contrast.  Canning  coineth  forward,  airy,  bland, 
soft,  and  prepossessing :  Brougham,  louring,  stern,  hard,  and  almost 
repulsive.  The  head  of  Canning  hath  an  air  of  extreme  elegance: 
that  of  Brougham  hatli  exactly  the  reverse  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  on 
whatsoever  side  you  view  it,  it  giveth  forth  an  indication  of  terrible 
power  in  the  inhabitant  within.  The  features  of  Canning  are  comely 
to  behold,  and  such  as  would  entice  gentle  maidens  to  the  phantasies 
of  love;  his  eye,  though  well  set,  and  sheltered  under  his  superciliary 
protection,  is  withal  lively  and  sparkling;  and  his  complexion  liaili 
much  of  freshness  and  bloom :  the  features  of  Brougham  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  harsh;  his  forehead  riseth  to  a  great  elevation;  his  chin  is  long 
and  squared;  his  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes  seem  huddled  together  in  the 
centre  of  his  face — the  latter  absolutely  concealed  and  hidden  amid 
folds  and  corrugations;  and  while  he  sits  listening,  they  retire  inward, 
or  are  veiled  by  a  fdmy  curtain,  which  not  only  concealeth  that  ap¬ 
palling  glare,  which,  when  he  is  aroused,  they  shake  forth,  but  also 
rendereth  the  mind  of  their  possessor  as  a  sealed  book  to  the  keenejt 
scrutiny  of  man.  The  passions  of  Canning  sit  upon  the  imposing 
cam[)aign  of  his  face,  drawn  up,  drilled,  and  in  ready  array;  and  the 
colours  and  banners  whereof  they  be  severally  indicated,  wave  and 
llicker  to  and  fro  with  every  turn  of  his  own  speech,  and  every  return 
of  his  antagonist’s  :  Brougham’s  are  within,  as  in  a  citadel,  secured 
and  proof  against  all  the  artillery  of  eloquence;  and  whilst  every  ear 
is  tingling  at  what  he  says,  and  the  immediate  object  of  his  invective 
is  writhing  in  helpless  and  indescribable  agony,  his  visage  retaineth 
its  cold  and  brassy  hue  ;  and  he  doth  triumph  over  the  passions  of 
other  men,  by  bearing  him  as  though  there  was  no  passion  in  him* 
.sell.  The  whole  form  of  Canning  is  plump,  and  sleek,  and  gracetul; 
that  of  Brougham  is  bony,  and  harsh,  and  ungainly.  \\’hen  Canning 
riseth,  he  standeth  erect,  lifteth  up  his  visage,  and  looketh  round  him 
as  if  for  the  applause  of  others  :  Brougham  standeth  coiled  and 
concentrated,  as  if  wholly  satisfied  with  the  power  that  is  within  him¬ 
self.  From  Canning  you  look  for  something  of  wit  and  of  the 
joyance  of  the  spirit — something  that  is  showy  and  elegant :  Brougham 
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is  before  you  as  athing  whose  powers  and  intentions  are  all  a  mystery, — 
whose  aim  and  ettect  no  living  man  may  anticipate.  You  bend  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  the  first  sentence  of  the  one;  and  in  the  specimen 
before  you,  you  do  feel  our  common  human  nature  elevated  and  en¬ 
nobled  :  from  the  very  appearance  of  the  other  you  do  crouch  and 
shrink  back,  and  all  unwittingly  and  unwistfully  the  bodings  of  ruin 
and  annihilation  do  start  across  your  mind.  The  one  doth  seem  as  if 
he  were  to  strive  merely  for  the  renown  of  the  victory;  while  the 
Mory  of  the  other  appeareth  to  be  altogether  in  the  fight.  The  one 
seeraeth  as  if  he  had  always  his  dwelling  among  men,  entering  into 
their  sports  and  their  festivities,  and  becoming  fat  upon  their  praise  : 
the  other  looketh  a  son  of  the  desert,  and  as  one  who  would  deign  to 
come  among  men,  only  to  make  them  (piake  at  the  greatness  of  his 
strength. 

But  their  appearance  dillereth  not  more  than  the  constructure  and 
furnishing  of  their  minds.  Canning  is  a  scholar — an  elegant  and  an 
ex(juisite  scholar,  all  must  allow ;  yet  he  is  still  merely  a  scholar  : 
Brougham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  of  a  philosopher, — yea,  in  the 
most.comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term.  The  illustrations  of  Can¬ 
ning  are  accordingly  all  deduced  from  the  authors  classical :  while 
Brougham  presseth  the  whole  of  the  elements  into  his  service.  The 
one  Cometh  upon  his  audience  flaunting  full  in  their  faces  all  the 
flowery  volumes  of  the  muses :  the  other  hurleth  at  them  the  wdiolc 
mass  of  the  Eneyclopmdia.  Their  first  starting  into  notice  is  a  sure 
finger-post  to  their  minds; — Canning  sparkled  in  the  light  and  oftice- 
defending  columns  of  the  Antijacohin :  Brougham  enrolled  his 
juvenile  name  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society. 
The  political  squibs  and  disportings  of  Canning  were  exquisite  after 
their  kind ;  but  their  application  was  personal,  and  they  had  no 
duration:  Brougham’s  paper  on  Porisms  will  continue  to  be  read  with 
interest  while  lines  and  circles  form  part  of  the  body  of  science. 
(  aniiing  goeth  forth  as  a  lapidary,  picking  up  gems  of  great  value, 
giving  them  much  polish,  and  titling  them  for  the  diadems  of  kings : 
Brougham  goeth  forth  like  a  giant  with  an  iron  mace,  breaking  the 
rocks  in  pieces,  and  preparing  a  path  for  the  piiople  over  the  most 
stubborn  and  untoward  parts  of  the  earth.  You  are  delighted  of 
the  sparkle  of  the  one;  you  admire  the  power  of  the  other,  but 
admiring,  you  tremble. 

The  style  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  structure  of  their  orations  arc 
every  jot  as  different.  Canning  selecteth  his  words  for  the  smoothness 
of  their  flow  and  the  music  of  their  sound :  while  with  Brougham  the 
longer,  the  more  terrible,  and  the  more  stubborn  for  the  mouth,  the 
l>otter.  Canning  putteth  together  his  sentences  like  a  master  of 
language  and  of  euphony :  Brougham  like  one  who  knoweth  much  of 
ideas  and  concatenation.  Those  oT  the  one  are  of  moderate  length, 
and  always  quadrable  by  the  classic  formula  :  those  of  the  other  can 
8(juured  only  by  the  higher  analysis  of  the  mind;  and  they  do  rise 
^iid  run,  and  peal  and  swell,  on  and  on,  till  each  be  often  an  entire 
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oration  within  itself;  but  still,  the  hearer  may  easily  see  that  h 
<‘arrieth  the  weight  of  all  which  went  before,  and  prepareth  the  wav 
ibr  all  which  may  come  after.  The  style  of  ('aiming  is  like  untoa 
convex  mirror, — it  scattereth  ev’ery  ray  which  falletli  upon  it,  amlia 
whatever  position  it  may  he  viewed,  it  sparkleth  :  that  of  Broughamh 
like  unto  a  mirror  wliicli  is  concave^ — it  sheddeth  no  genend  radiance, 
but  tlie  light  thereof  is  concentrated  into  one  focus,  whereinto  if  anv 
heart  or  any  subject  be  brought,  it  is  softened  and  molten  in  an  instant. 
Canning  marcheth  onward  in  a  clear  and  bold  trace, — every  paragraph 
is  jierfect  within  itself,  and  every  corruscation  of  art  and  of  geniu? 
nor  needeth,  nor  can  receive  aid  from  the  others;  the  antithesis i; 
sure  to  be  pointed,  the  (quotation  happy,  the  joke  exquisite, — you  do 
i'cel  all,  and  you  do  feel  at  once  :  Brougham  twineth  round  and  round 
in  a  spiral, — sweeping  all  the  contents  of  a  large  circumference  before 
him,  ami  pouring  them  onward  to  the  main  point  of  his  attack.  When 
he  cornmenceth,  you  do  wonder  at  the  width  and  the  obliquity  of  hi: 
course,  nor  can  you  in  any  wise  comprehend  how  he  is  to  dispose  of 
the  vast  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter  which  he  doth  fish  up  in  lii^ 
way.  Howbeit  as  the  volutions  of  the  curve  lessen,  and  the  pole 
whereat  it  is  to  terminate  apficareth  in  view,  you  do  find  out  that  all 
which  he  ha.'^  collected  is  to  be  efficient  there.  I  w'ot  not  tliat  thi: 
power  of  concentration  may  be  better  cited  than  in  a  speech  within 
the  lower  I  louse  of  Parliament,  wherein  Brougliam  did  make  Canning 
start  up  and  break,  not  only  the  rules  of  the  Honourable  House,  but 
c(5rtcs  also  the  rules  of  decorum.  Jt  was  touching  backslidings  from 
principle,  and  tergiversations  for  the  lucre  of  office.  At  the  outset  it 
was  disjointed  and  ragged,  so  that  no  man  might  determine  tlie  airj 
thereof.  It  did  ramble  over  the  records  of  the  humiliation  of  genius 
at  the  throne  of  power,  and  of  the  dereliction  of  principle  for  th? 
sake  of  office ;  and  thence  it  did  cull  whatever  was  dark  and  degrad¬ 
ing;  hut  still  there  was  no  allusion  to  Canning,  nor  was  there  an  object 
which  ordinary  men  could  divine.  When,  however,  he  had  })rooee(leil 
for  a  good  space, — wh<*ii  the  bundle  ha<lb(-come  big  and  black,  he  did 
hind  it  about  and  about  with  the  cords  and  ligatures  of  illustration 
and  of  argument;  then  did  he  swing  it  round  and  round  with  the 
.‘'trength  of  a  giant,  and  the  rajiidity  of  a  whirlwind,  in  order  that  its 
impetus  and  its  effects  might  be  the  more  tremendous;  and  while 
thus  engaged,  he  did  ever  and  anon  glare  his  eye  and  point  his 
linger  to  make  the  aim  and  the  direction  sure.  Canning  hiraseli 
.<ccmed  to  he  the  first  who  was  aware  where  and  how  terrible  was  to 
be  the  collision,  and  he  did  keep  writhing  of  his  body  to  this  side  anJ 
to  that,  and  withal  rolling  his  eyes  as  if  anxious  to  find  out  sonit 
.'^helti  r  from  the  storm.  Anon  tlie  House  caught  the  impression  one 
by  one;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  spare  one  moment  to  reflect  up'O 
th<*m,  the  gaping  and  grinning  might  have  given  cause  of  much 
laughter.  By  this  time,  however,  the  breath  of  every  man  in  the 
house  was  held  as  of  chains;  a  pen  which  one  of  the  clerks  did  Id 
fall  u|>on  the  matting  below,  was  audible  in  its  fall,  even  to  the  re- 
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motest  bench  of  the  gallery;  and  the  recumbent  members  in  the 
slumbering  galleries  upon  both  sides  did  start  from  their  sleep  as 
iliough  their  dreams  ha<l  been,  not  of  tlie  dissolution  of  parliament 
only,  but  of  the  dissolution  of  its  present  system  of  composition — yea, 
even  of  nature  itself.  The  stiffness  of  Brougham’s  figure  was  clean 
gone;  he  did  twine  himself  as  lithe  as  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant; 
und,  while  his  features  were  concentrated  almost  to  a  point,  he  did 
glare  towards  every  part  of  the  house  in  succession,  and,  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary’s  prudence  and 
forbearance,  with  both  liis  clenched  lists  on  the  table,  he  did  hurl  at 
him  an  accusation  more  dreadful  in  its  gall,  and  more  agonising  in  its 
elfects,  than  ever  was  hurled  at  man  within  the  same  walls.  It  was 
as  a  thunder  cloud  cometh  over  some  giant  peak, — there  is  but  some 
tlash,  and  but  one  peal ;  the  sublimity  vanisheth,  and  all  that  is  left  is 
a  small  pattering  of  rain.  Canning,  high  as  he  confessedly  is,  was 
shattered  and  ruined,  in  that  he  did  disclose  a  weakness  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  commander  of  the  faithful;  he  did  utter  his  angry 
and  unguarded  words,  and  then  came — patter  and  common-place. 
Ilowbeit  even  here  the  self-possession  of  Brougham  did  not  leave 
him;  for  as  he  did  turn  to  snatch  up  his  hat,  and  walk  forth  of  the 
lio  ise,  doubtless  to  make  tlie  only  reply  which  as  a  man  he  could  make 
to  the  Secretary,  the  lire  which  but  a  moment  before  had  burned  and 
Idazed  from  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  given  a  quivering  of  fearful 
animation  to  every  muscle  of  his  body,  was  extinguished,  and  his 
wonted  sombre  hue  and  stiffened  manner  had  returned. 

I  would  yet  cast  one  “  longing,  lingering  look”  upon  these  two  great 
masters  of  eloquence,  of  whom  the  forms  haunt  the  eye,  and  the 
words  vibrate  upon  the  ear,  long  after  the  oration  has  ceased,  and  the 
orator  has  withdrawn.  The  fine,  frank,  candid,  and  gentleman-like  form 
and  expression  of  Canning,  as  he  standeth  poising  and  balancing  his 
glittering  and  pointed  arms,  do  flit  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  He 
cometh  upon  us  a  thing  of  light;  and  wherever  he  passeth,  there 
radiancii  and  sunbeams  are  fled.  But  the  brightness  and  beauty  have 
no  duration, — tli(;y  are  soon  gone;  and  we  do  dwell  with  a  deeper  tone 
of  feeling  upon  Brougham.  He  standeth  dark  and  sallow;  and  as  he 
playeth  tlie  accusing  a:igel  to  courtiers  and  to  kings,  his  lip  doth  curl 
and  start  with  the  derision  which  is  matchless;  his  voice,  sunken  to  a 
whisper,  is  yet  more  distinctly  audible  than  the  roaring  of  any  other 
man  in  that  house;  and  his  words  do  fall  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow, 
fine  may  not  but  think* of  that  gloom  which,  according  to  our  great 
bard  Milton,  did  overshadow  tlie  creation  when  the  sin  of  our  first 
parent  hud  added  this  world  to  the  dominions  of  Death, — 

Sky  lowered,  and  muttered  thunder  ; 

'■md  when,  in  the  depth  of  this  awful  gathering,  he  hath  drained  the 
gall  of  a  thousand  enormities, — when  he  hath  condensed  and  concocted 
Jt  to  a  poison  more  deadly  than  the  Upas  of  the  east :  then  doth  his 
voice  peal  forth  the  harsh  thunder, — then  do  his  form  and  features 
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dart  I'urtli  llic  dark  tires  of  the  place  of  retribution;  the  storm  is  upuii 
tliewing,  and 

Iron  sleet  in  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  through  the  (iarkened  air.* 

The  spooclies  of  l>rou;i^]iani,  amidst  tlio  pressure  of  so  many 
intellectual  excitements,  do  not  receive  now  so  much  attention  as 
we  are  persuaded  they  are  yet  destined  to  receive,  thoroughly  well 
informed  as  they  are;  it  is  in  this  power  of  irony  and  invective  they 
arc  matchless.  AVc  may  apply  to  them  a  word  often  at)plied,  but 
we  believe  to  no  orations  so  justly,  they  are  truly  Demosthenic; 
they  are  studies  of  what  may  be  called  the  thunder  of  speech, 
and  not  only  when  the  climax  rises,  and,  as  the  description  we 
have  just  <[uoted,  wlnai  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  long- 
]»rotracted  peal,  l)ut  when  the  irony  seems  cunningly,  but  not 
le>s  terribly,  to  whisper  along  Irom  sentence  to  sentence,  as  it 
weri',  the  pridude  to  the  storm  which  is  to  rush  down  at  the  close. 
Ilrougham  was  a  great  orator,  and  by  his  side  all  the  political 
orators  of  our  day  .secun  comparatively  dwarfed  and  feeble  ;  yet 
this  was  only  one — perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  inconsiderablo— 
dej)artment  of  his  great  and  active  life  ;  yet  when  he  retired  from 
his  more  public  career,  that  agility  of  speech,  the  result,  as  we 
gather  Irom  himself,  of  long  and  patient  hours  of  study,  iiiHu* 
enci'd  and  gave  beauty  and  force  to  his  style  in  those  deli'jlit- 
fid  essays  in  which  ])hilo.s()phy  used  the  incidents  of  biography 
for  the  ]Kirj)ose  of  unfolding  its  lessons,  or  in  which  the  maturol 
and  retired  thinker  sought  to  set  forth  the  clearly  wrought-out 
opinions  of  his  age.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  incidents  of  lii» 
life,  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack,  his  part  in  carrying  to :i 
triumpliant  close  the  discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill  ,  or  bi> 
disputes  with  his  old  whig  colleagues;  it  was  scarcely  to  bj 
sup})osed  that  he  should  shine  in  courts,  or  be  a  favourite  with 
the  hangers  on  the  smiles  of  royal  personages. 

Brougham  was  essentially  an  angular  man;  audit  was  not 
merely  through  life  he  had  found  himself,  morally  and  politi¬ 
cally,  in  opj>osition  to  the  court.  It  can  be  readily  conceived 
liow  little  of  that  graciousness  and  suavity  of  manner  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  without  which  it  is  not  only  impossible,  we  should  sup- 
]K>s(‘,  for  any  man  in  England  to  hold  a  place  in  a  cabinet,  or 
indeed  hold  any  j)osition  where  opinions  have  to  be  accomnio(latc*d 
to  ]>arties,  and  much  of  individuality  has  to  be  surrendered. 
In  llrougham’s  nature  there  was  no  conciliatory  element ;  it  iS 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  never  so  bullied 
by  any  mortal  as  by  Hrougham  when  chancellor.  After  the  pass- 

*  Tliiuga  in  GeuerHl,  etc.,  by  Laurence  Langsliank  Gent.  18-3. 
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infr  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  rupture  soon  took  place  between  the 
chancellor  and  his  party.  It  oup^ht  never  to  be  forgotten,  to 
brougham’s  honour,  that  he  entirely  separated  himself  from  the 
ideas  of  Grey,  and  Russell,  and  ^lelbourne  ;  for  the  last  of  whom, 
it  mav  be  well  supposed,  and  some  passages  of  arms  between 
them"  quite  illustrate  the  supposition,  that  he  felt  almost  un¬ 
measured  contempt.  lie  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  finality  made  by  his  party ;  he  regarded  the  things 
attained  as  little  as  stepping-stones  to  future  advances.  Com¬ 
pared  with  himself,  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  labouring 
were  ordinary  men,  statesmen  of  the  hour  ;  two  of  them,  no 
doubt,  with  line  consciences,  and  considerable  faith  in  their  own 
whig  principles.  Brougham  was  far  from  a  mere  whig,  and 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  laboured  had  been  rather  acci¬ 
dentally  associated  with  whigism  ;  they  were  rooted  in  the 
deeper  principles  of  human  nature,  and,  however  admirable  the 
constitution  of  England  might  be,  they  found  their  warrant 
rather  in  the  constitution  of  providence  and  nature.  Ilis  coad¬ 
jutors  were  pledged  to  party.  Brougham  soon  separated  him¬ 
self  from  party,  and  out  of  office  his  trenchant  and  terrible 
tongue  became  a  galling  irritation  to  some  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  laboured.  We  have  referred  to  his  celebrated  tour¬ 
nament  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  Canning;  scarcely  less 
remarkable  was  his  passage  of  arms  with  ^lelbourne.  The  old 
exquisite  irony  was  well  proved ;  and  in  that  place,  doomed  to 
decorum,  until  within  the  last  week  or  two, — the  House  of  Tiords, 
— noble  peers  were  startled  by  this  rugged  apparition  polishing 
up  his  old  weapons,  and  glancing  and  glittering  amidst  their 
quiet  usages  with  finely  finished,  but  not  the  less  cruel,  strokes 
of  sarcasm  and  wit.  It  was  especially  on  the  discussion  upon 
the  Duchess  of  Kent’s  Annuity  flill,  immediately  after  the 
ascent  of  the  youthful  Victoria  to  the  throne,  when  Brougham 
hud  used  tlie  words  (iueen-mother,  ^lelbourne,  who  was  sitting 
near  to  liim,  abruptly  interrupted  him,  exclaiming,  “No,  no; 
“not  (fueen-mother, — Mother  of  the  (iueen.”  Brougham  ex- 
“ claimed,  “Oh,  I  know  the  distinction  between  the  two  phrases, 
“as  well  as  my  noble  friend  does  ;  but  he  is  a  much  more  expert 
“courtier  than  I  am  :  I  am  rude  and  all  uncultivated  in  speech, — 
“  the  tongue  of  my  noble  friend  is  well  hung  and  attuned  to 
“courtly  airs  ;  oh,  I  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  liim  on 
“such  subjects  as  these.”  Amidst  these  sentences  the  House,  and 
especially  the  tories,  wore  in  roars  of  laughter.  It  was  pretty 
''cll  knowm  how  Melbourne  had  oilily  insinuated  himself  into 
the  feelings  of  the  young  (iueen ;  he  was,  in  fact,  an  oleaginous 
Still,  amidst  the  laughter,  Brougham  went  on:  “The 
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**  notions  of  my  noble  friend  are  more  strictl}^  poised  and  govomod 
on  these  points  tlian  mine  are.’’  Melbourne  started  to  his  foot, 
and  exclaimed, — 


“  My  Lords,  I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  differoncp, 
not  an  immaterial  one,  in  the  present  case,  between  the  expressions, 
‘  Queen-mother,’  and  ‘  mother  of  the  Queen.’  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  said  that  was  a  distinction  only  tobe  made  in  courts—a 
distinction  only  recognised  where  there  is  glozing  and  tlatterv— 
where  tongues  are  better  hung,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  1  do  not  know  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord  means 
wdien  he  says  that  my  tongue  is  better  hung.  I  cannot  speak  of  tlie 
hanging  of  the  tongue  ;  and  as  to  glozing  and  flattery,  I  must  bp 
allow  ed  to  say  [here  becoming  very  excited]  that  I  know  no  man  in 
til  is  country  wlio  can  more  gloze,  and  flatter,  and  bend  the  knee, 
than  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself — not  me;  and,  therefore, 
when  he  says  he  cannot  compete  with  me  in  those  arts,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  I  feel  myself  totally  unable  to  compete  wdth  him,  when  lie 
finds  an  opportunity,  or  an  occasion  ofl’ers  for  exercising  them.” 

Lrougliam  now  started  up,  and  said, — 

“  I  positively  and  solemnly  deny,  and  I  call  on  the  noble  viscount 
to  produce  his  proofs,  that  I  ever  in  my  life  did,  and,  more  than  that, 
that  1  ever  in  my  nature  was  capable  of  doing,  that  which  the  noble 
viscount  has  chosen  to-night,  unprovoked,  to  fling  out  as  a  charge 
against  me.” 

Melbocrne.  No,  no;  not  unprovoked. 

IJuouciUAM.  Yes,  unprovoked  ;  I  say,  utterly  unprovoked,  I 
sj)oke  in  as  good-humoured  a  tone,  with  as  perfectly  inoffensive  a 
meaning,  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  speak  or  for  man  to  feel, 
when  tlie  noble  viscount  observed,  with  a  contemptuous  sort  of  air, 
that  I  sliould  not  .say  “  Qnei  n-mothcr,”  but  “  mother  of  the  Queen 
as  much  as  to  intimate,  “  Oh,  you  know  notliing  of  these  things;  you 
don't  speak  the  language  of  courts.’'  I  said,  “Far  be  it  from  me  lo 
enter  into  comjictiiion  witli  the  noble  viscount,  whose  tongue  is  iiov.’ 
attuned  and  hung  to  courtly  airs.”  The  noble  viscount  answers  that 
by  saying  he  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  me  in  the  hanging  oi 
the  tongue.  It  was  not  the  hanging  of  the  tongue  I  sj>oke  of,  it  vvit> 
the  attuning  of  the  longue — the  new  tune,  with  recent  variations. 

The  ex(|uisite  sarcasm  conveyed  in  these  last  w'ords  w’as  receivvil 
with  another  burst  of  laughter.  Brougham  resumed, — 

“  The  new  tune,  with  recent  variations,  to  wdiich  the  noble  vi>- 
count's  tolerably  well-hung  tongue  ha<l  now  attained.  That  the  noble 
viscount  sliouhl  takt;  such  an  opportunity  to  level  a  (diargc  at  mo, 
which  he  know  s  to  be — which  he  must  leel  and  know',  wdien  he  comos 
calmly  to  r<  ilect  on  it — is  utterly  and  ab.solutely,  and,  T  may  mb!, 
notoriously,  inapplicable  to  me,  produced,  1  must  ow'ii,  in  my  mimh 
not  of  late  unaccustomed  to  feelings  of  astonishment,  some  little  de¬ 
gree  of  surprise.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said — first,  that  tbe 
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mputation  or  insinuation  that  I  ever,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty, 
stooped  to  glozc,  or  to  bow  before,  or  to  flatter  any  human  being, 
much  more  any  inmate  of  a  court,  is  utterly,  absolutely,  and,  1  will 
<ay  notoriously,  without  foundation.  The  next  part  of  the  insinua¬ 
tion  is  if  possible,  equally  groundless — that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  having  recourse  to  these  arts,  perad venture  I  should  excel  in  them. 

I  want  no  such  opportunity.  If  I  did,  I  have  the  opportunity.  I 
disdain  it.  No  access  which  I  have  had  has  ever,  to  the  injury  of 
others,  to  the  betrayal  of  duty,  to  my  own  shame,  been  so  abused, 
not  even  for  one  instant ;  and  opportunity  to  abuse  it  I  have,  if  1  were 
base  enough  so  to  avail  myself  of  it.’^ 

Honest,  outspoken,  exceedingly  loved  by  those  wlio  knew  him 
in  private  life,  by  men  who,  like  himself,  had  a  conseience  and 
a  soul,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tone  he  adopted  in  tlu' 
proud  chamber  of  the  ])eers  was,  as  wo  have  already  said,  wholly 
unconciliatory.  In  urging  upon  tlic  House  the  passing  oftlio 
Reform  IJill,  he  plainly  told  the  peers  he  had  condescended  in 
foining  into  their  midst. 

“  Why,  my  Lords,  have  its  authors  nothing  to  fear  from  democratic 
spoliation  ?  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  who  possess,  one  or  two  of  tliem  alone,  far  more  property 
than  any  two  adniinistrations  witliin  my  recollection,  and  all  of  them 
have  ample  wealth.  I  need  hardly  say  I  include  not  myself,  wlio 
have  little  or  none.  But  even  of  myself  I  will  say,  that  whatever  I 
have  depends  on  the  stability  of  existing  institutions,  and  it  is  as  dear 
to  me  us  the  princely  possessions  of  any  amongst  you.  Bermit  me 
to  say  that,  in  becoming  a  member  of  your  House,  I  staked  my  all  in 
the  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  State.  I  abandoned  certain  wealth, 
a  large  income,  and  much  real  power  in  the  State,  for  an  ollice  of 
great  trouble,  Iieavy  responsibility,  and  very  uncertain  duration.  I 
say,  I  gave  uj)  substantial  })ower  for  the  shadow  of  it,  and  lor  distinc¬ 
tion  depending  uj)on  accident.  1  cpiilted  the  ch^vated  station  of 
representative  for  Y"orkshire,  and  a  leading  member  of  tluj  Commons — 
1  descended  from  a  position  (piite  lofty  enough  to  gratify  any  man’s 
ambition  ;  and  my  lot  became  bound  uj)  in  the  stability  of  this  House, 
llieu  have  1  not  a  right  to  throw  myself  on  your  justice,  to  desire 
that  you  will  not  put  in  jeopardy  all  I  have  now  left?” 

He  often  pretty  distinctly  glanced,  in  his  speeches,  at  the 
t'reek  and  ruin  wliich  must  almost  inevitably  pass  over  a  man's 
moral  nature,  before  he  could  succeed  as  a  placeman,  as  in  the 
lollowing  paragraph  : — 

lalk  of  “  midniglit  oil”  and  tbe  “5W(*at  of  tlie  hrow  !”  Will  tliis 
a'ail  a  man  under  the  pre.sent  system  ?  VV’by,  a  man  may  waste  all 
tbe  oil  in  his  cruets,  and  he  may  waste  the  sweat  of  his  brow  until 
here  is  no  more  sweat  to  come  out  of  it,  and  all  this  will  avail  him 
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nothing;  he  must  go  to  the  poor-house,  he  must  apply  to  the  pari;li 
for  relief,  unless  he  can  render  liimself  acceptable,  not  to  the  public 
but  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  obtain  a  place.  Even  getting  a 
place  will  avail  you  nothing  if  you  wish  to  remain  conscientiously  b 
ollice;  for  if  you  happen  to  difl'er  from  the  minister  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  take  the  liberty  of  stating  your  opinion,  out  of 
ollice  you  go,  and  you  get  no  pension,  because  you  have  not  held  it 
long  enough.  No  ;  you  must  put  your  conscience  under  a  busbt!, 
you  must  shut  your  eyes  to  all  abuses,  you  must  render  yourself  quite 
acceptable  to  the  Ciovernment  for  three  years,  otherwise  you  willlcse 
your  place  and  your  chance  of  a  pension. 

think  there  eaii  be  nodoubt  that  Brougbiun  was  thoroughly 
honest  when  he  (‘Xpressed,  again  and  again,  liis  exultation  at 
his  escape  from  the  slavery  of  ofhee  ;  indeed,  men  to  whom 
such  ambitions  are  pre-eminently  attractive,  especially  when  the 
ambition  is  accompanh'd  by  almost  matchless  power,  usually 
find  little  difliculty  in  realizing  it.  Brougham  had  been  pn- 
coded  by  Eldon,  whose  tenacity  for  office  was  ludicrously  proverb¬ 
ial.  It  is  said  that  f)f  him  Brougham  had  exclaimed,  “Do you 
“  think  that  he  would  resign  bis  office  ?  that  he  would  quit  the 
“  gr(‘at  st‘al  ?  Prince  llopenlo  is  nothing  to  the  man  who  couW 
“(dleet  such  a  measure;  a  more  chimerical  dream  never  entered 
“  the  brain  of  a  distemp(T('d  poet.’*  In  a  similar  vein  of  extru- 
ordinarv  sarcasm  he  ridicuh'd  the  patience,  courage,  and  forbear¬ 
ance  from  all  selfish  considerations  with  which  that  old  man 
elulehed  th(‘ seals  of  pow(‘r,  avenving  his  belief,  “that  the  old 
“  liOid  (lhaneellor  consiehTcd  that  in  the  seals  he  held  an  estate 
“for  life.”  Drougham,  on  the  contrary,  in  bis  great  Li  veqxd 
spi'cch,  cei’taiidv  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  his 
(nations,  whc't her  for  the  grandeur  of  some  of  its  climaxes, its 
])assages  of  personal  vindication,  its  glances  at  the  character  of 
gr('at  statesmen,  or  its  little  lights  of  autobiography,  poured  out 
tli(‘  following  exultation  over  his  liberation  from  ollice  : — 

If  it  were  not  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  moralizing,  I  could  tell  of 
lb(*  pn  rogatives,  not  so  very  high, — the  enjoyments,  none  of  the 
sw(  et(;st,— which  h(i  loses  who  surrenders  place,  oftentimes  misnamed 
j)ow(‘r.  To  be  responsible  for  measures  w  hich  others  control,  per- 
chance*  contrive  ;  to  be  chargeable  with  leaving  undone  things  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  had  all  the  desire  to  do,  without  the 
jM)Wcr  of  doing  ;  to  be  compelled  to  trust  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
utterly  untru>t\vorthy  ;  and  on  the  most  momentous  occasions,  in* 
volving  the  interests  of  millions,  implicitly  to  confide  in  quarters 
when^  common  prudence  forbade  reposing  a  common  confidence;  to 
have*  schemes  of  the  wisest,  the  most  profound  policy  judged  and 
decided  on  by  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  frivolous  of  buiuau 
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beings,  and  the  most  gjenerous  aspirations  of  the  heart  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  species,  chilled  by  frowns  of  the  most  selfish  and  sordid 
of  his  race; — these  are  among  the  unenviable  prerogatives  of  place, — 
of  what  is  falsely  called  power  in  this  country  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if 
there  be  not  others  less  enviable  still.  To  be  planted  upon  the 
eminence  from  whence  he  must  see  the  baser  features  of  human 
nature,  uncovered  and  deformed  ;  witness  the  attitude  of  climbing 
ambition  from  a  point  whence  it  is  only  viewed  as  creeping  and 
crawling,  tortuous  and  venomous,  in  its  hateful  path  ;  be  forced  to  sec 
tlie  hideous  sight  of  a  naked  human  heart,  whether  throbbing  in  the 
bosom  of  the  great  vulgar,  or  of  the  little,  is  not  a  very  pleasing 
occupation  for  any  one  who  loves  his  fellow-creatures,  and  would  fain 
esteem  them  ;  and,  trust  me,  that  he  who  wields  power  and  patron¬ 
age  for  but  a  little  month,  shall  find  the  many  he  may  try  to  serve 
furiously  hating  him  for  involuntary  failure — while  the  few  whom  he 
may  succeed  in  helping  to  the  object  of  all  their  wishes,  shall,  with  a 
preposterous  pride  (the  most  unamiable  part  of  the  llritish  charac¬ 
ter),  seek  to  prove  their  independence  by  showing  their  ingratitude, 
if  they  do  not  try  to  cancel  the  obligation  by  fastening  a  quarrel  upon 
him. 

Yet  to  even  all  this  I  might  have  reconciled  myself,  from  a  desire 
to  further  great  measures,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  excitement 
gives  to  active  minds,  or,  if  you  will,  from  the  glory  >vhioh  inspires 
ambitious  notions  among  statesmen,  as  well  as  conquerors.  But 
wnr^e  to  be  endured  than  all,  was  the  fetter  and  the  cramp  imposed 
on  one  used  to  independence, — the  being  buried,  while  yet  alive, 
to  the  people’s  condition  and  claims, — buried  in  the  liousc  of 
form  and  eticpictte  appointed  for  all  ministers.  Who,  then,  can 
marvel  at  the  exultation  which  I  feel  to  shake  and  to  brace  every 
filtre  of  my  frame,  when,  casting  off  these  trammels — bursting  througli 
the  cerements  of  that  tomb — I  start  into  new  life,  ami  resume  my 
I'osition  in  tin*  van  of  my  countrymen,  struggling  for  their  rights,  and 
moving  onwmrds  in  the  accelerated  progress  of  improvement,  with  a 
houndless  might  and  a  resistless  fury,  which  prostrate  in  the  dust 
all  the  puny  obstacles  that  can  he  raised  by  the  tyranny  of  courts  and 
their  intrigues — the  persecution  of  bigots  and  their  cunning — the 
sordid  plots  of  grmjdy  monopolists,  whether  privileged  companies,  or 
overgrown  establishments,  or  corrupt  municipalities  ? 

this  proud  position  I  am  now  placed,  and  I  have  no  desire  at  all 
to  leave  it.  1  am  once  more  absolutely  free — the  slave  of  no  party — 

the  mercy  of  no  ct.urt  intrigue — in  the  service  of  my  country,  and 
J>f  that  only  master.  Firm  on  this  vantage  ground,  it  must  indeed 

an  honest  government,  and  a  strong  one, — a  government  which 
promises  much  for  the  people,  and  is  capable  of  accomplishing  much 
ot  what  it  promises, — that  can  ever  tejiqit  me  to  abandon  my  indc- 
^ndencein  the  front  of  my  countrymen,  and  enlist  with  any  ministry 

%  this  resolution  it  would  appear  he  continued  steadfastly  to 
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abide.  TTc  was  never  reconciled  to  the  party  of  whom  it  mav 
possibly  remain  doubtful  whether  he  abandoned  it  or  it  aban¬ 
doned  him;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  became  rencj>ade ;  he 
united  himself  with  no  adverse  party,  but  continued  to  faithfully 
fulfil  his  duties  as  a  judicial  peer,,  in  a  manner  eiiiinontl’- 
exemplary,  while  working  in  his  study,  in  the  months  wlun 
liberaU‘d  from  ])ublic  labour,  upon  manifold  essays,  many  of 
which,  for  their  perfect  beauty  of  style,  are  among  the  mo^t 
choice  illustrations  of  elegance  and  strength  in  the  prose  writ¬ 
ings  of  our  language  ;  yet,  during  the  brief  period  he  held  the 
seals,  he  effected  more  for  the  country  than  perhaps  any  other 
great  law  lord  who  ever  entered  Westminster  Hall.  Eldon  had 
allowed  cases  to  accumulate  fearfully,  as  llroughain  had  said  in 
the  speech  we  have  already  quoted.  ‘‘  His  patience  under 
the  painful  circumstances  of  such  a  protracted  holding  of  the 
**  seals  of  office,  was  only  rivalled  by  the  fortitude  with  whieli 
‘‘he  bore  the  prolonged  distress  of  the  suitors  in  his  own  court.” 
Brougham,  in  an  amazingly  brief  time,  heard  and  dispute 
long-standing  cases ;  the  rapidity  with  which  he  did  it,  of  course, 
provoktnl  amazing  displeasure  among  lawyers;  but  there  art 
multitudes  who  think  that  it  is  to  his  lasting  praise  he  purged 
chancery  of  its  arrears,  in  a  quick,  but  not  at  all  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  or  unthinking,  manner.  He  did  what  was  eminently 
wanted  at  the  time;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  not  one  of  his 
decisions  as  chancellor,  hastily  given  as  they  were,  was  reversed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Brougham  was  so  various  and  omnific  a  man,  that  merely 
to  touch  upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  eminence  is 
quite  impossible.  Few  men  indeed,  who  have  led  so  active 
a  life,  who  have  stood  so  prominently  forward  at  the  head  of 
great  national  affairs,  have  possessed  a  reputation  so  entirely 
separated  and  distinct  from  the  more  prominent  portions  of 
their  fame ;  but  through  all  departments  it  w'as  the  useful 
which  especially  claimed  and  captivated  his  attention.  Ik 
was  eminently  a  child  of  the  understanding ;  his  intellect 
was  built  up  from  the  things  which  are  seen.  Ilis  creed 
upon  things  of  the  mind  and  of  human  nature  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  very  much  such  a  one  as  Lord  Macaiday  'vould 
have  sketched.  Indilferent  to  the  powers  and  graces  of  i)oetry, 
he  could  not  altogether  have  been;  but  with  the  new  races 
and  sch(K)ls  of  poets  and  pexitry,  we  suj)pose,  he  had  no 
s\nni>athy.  We  bedieve  he  was  never  reconciled  to  Byron; 
if  Jetler}’  ever  needed  urging  to  renewed  hostility  to  the 
schools  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  he  no  doubt  found  a 
hearty  backer  in  Brougham ;  and  when  Carlyle  began  to 
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contribute  to  the  Edinburgh  those  magnificent  papers  which  ! 

completely  set  aside  some  of  its  preceding  verdicts  on  Burns, 
on  Richter,  and  on  German  Literature,  Brougham  is  reported  | 

to  have  said,  **  I  declare  to  you,  if  you  allow  that  man  to  write  ! 

“another  paper,  I’ll  write  for  you  no  more.”  Broughain  I 

belonged  to  an  order  of  men  having  little  sympathy  with, 
and  not  disposed  to  place  among  the  subjects  of  their  close  i 

acquaintance  and  intimate  knowledge,  the  transcendentalisms  ^ 

cither  of  metaphysics,  poetry,  or  science.  A  man’s  training  ' 

usually  fixes  the  poles  of  his  mind,  even  when  it  is  boldly  j 

original,  and  when  it  is  yet  unable  entirely  to  dominate  his 
whole  character ;  and  the  schools  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Edinburgh,  when  Brougham  was  a  youth,  would  not 
prepare  his  intelligence  for  much  appreciation  of  that  largo 
new  realm  which  seems  to  have  been  laid  bare  to  more  of 
the  speculative  by  the  teachings  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  \ 

Cousin ;  in  our  own  country  we  may  add  Coleridge  and  Carlyle.  ! 

Following,  however,  in  the  discipline  to  which  his  mind  nad  ‘ 

been  accustomed,  and  which  indeed  was  in  harmony  with  all 
the  labours  of  his  life,  his  practical,  sagacious,  and  legal  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  visible,  the 
tangible,  the  useful.  The  same  spirit  which  animated  him  in 
his  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Bentham  and  Romilly  influenced 
his  studies  when  he  left  the  more  public  walk,  or  when  that 
public  walk  became  comparatively  a  secluded  one,  separated  from 
the  noisy  highway  of  politics,  and  reserved  for  the  feet  of  those 
who  desired  even  more  to  see  the  human  mind  informed,  than 
the  powers  of  class  privilege  broken ;  hence  his  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  mechanics’  institutes,  which  were  to  him  and  to  his 
idea  something  more  resembling  what  we  now  know  as  the 
people’s  college,  than  that  great  misnomered  thing  the  mechanics’ 
institute,  has  usually  become ;  then  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  long 
sjuibs  were  wont  to  satirise  as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
t  Wm  Knowledge.  Aided  by  him,  the  first  cheap  periodicals  were 
hunched,  and  multitudes  of  those  delightful  volumes  were  pub¬ 
lished,  which  first  unrolled  in  a  cheap  form  the  ample  page  of 
knowledge  to  the  comparatively  poor.  Ilis  delightful  Essay 
f^n  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasure^  of  Science,  written  in  the 
pressure  and  crowd  of  his  multitudinous  affairs,  was  one  of  the 
hrst  and  most  earnest  words  addressed  to  the  people,  inviting 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  those  great  subjects,  which,  wliile  they 
entertain,  instruct,  and,  while  thfey  lift  the  mind  above  the 
nierelv  sensual,  admit  it  into  the  knowledge  of  the  durable,  the* 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  of  beings  like  itself — not  of  clay — the 
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brinp^s  of  the  mind.  He  had  scarcely  left  behind  him  the  toib 
and  misunderstandings  of  the  wool-sack,  before  he  rosumed  lii« 
labours  in  such  departments  as  these,  which  must  have  bwn 
comparatively  suspended,  and  he  commenced  the  publication, in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  of  his  delightful  edition  of 
Pakf/>f  Natural  Theology^  introducing  it  by  a  volume  from  bis 
owTi  pen,  an  introductory  discourse  on  the  Nature  of  the  Eci^ 
ftenres  and  Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Theology ;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  remarked  upon  the  essay  itself,  from  other  points 
of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  especial  interest  as  dealin!> 
with  one  department  of  thought,  to  which  Paley  makes  but 
little,  if  any,  reference  at  all.  The  evidence  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  itself,  the  notes  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  the  addition  of  the  papers  on  Amiun! 
Aferhanies^  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  surgeon,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledj?. 
render  the  edition  most  complete  and  valuable.  The  mind  of 
Brougham  was  eminently  fitted  to  see  and  to  apjmeciate  the 
argument  for  natiiral  theology;  nor  is  it  our  purpose  hereto 
remark  upon  the  argument,  but  sim])ly  to  adduce  this  piece  of 
labour  as  aiudher  illustration,  not  only  of  his  labor iousnes>. 
I)ut  his  devotion  to  the  useful  and  apprcliensible  in  all  the  work 
to  which  he  set  his  hand  ;  not  in  the  mere  slavish  sense  of  beiii2 
ehainc'd  to  all  the  dogmas  of  the  school  bearing  that  name,  but 
yet  in  a  v('rv  distinct  sense  he  was  a  utilitarian.  Tlie  gospdol 
utility  needed  apostles  when  Brougham  began  his  career,  and  still 
the  necessity  for  the  question,  ui  hono  f  is  scarcely  worn  out;ve 
know  the  (juestion  may  be  put  until  it  seems  to  lose  sight  of » 
of  the  highest  functions  and  ordinances  of  nature.  Broughams 
was  no  sentimental  mind ;  he  saw  societv  covered  with  brush- 
wo(k1,  the  thick  miasma  ])lantations  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
growing  out  of  ant  i(jue  absurdities  and  abuses,  and  he  went  into  the 
backwoods,  axe  in  hand,  to  clear  and  sweep  the  ground  fro- 
Seldom,  jierhaps  never,  is  one  high  class  of  faculty  held  in  eon- 
I  unction  with  another.  Only  for  a  moment,  out  of  their  lar?^ 
lives  of  intense  contem])lation,  can  Dante  or  Michael  Angelo  be 
permitted  to  Ix'eome  soldiers;  and  Brougham  was  essentiullv  a 
man  of  action,  and  he  looked  on  things  and  men  from  the  pjnnt 
of  view  of  the  man  of^action  ;  to  have  looked  at  them  Irom 
another  point  of  view  niiglit  scarcely  have  widened  and  gi''^'^ 
intensity  to  his  own  vision,  while  it  would  have  assuredly  taker 
something  from  the  nerve  and  force  of  his  arm.  There  wa* 
much  in  him  of  the  genius  of  common  sense;  he  discussed,  a>a 
public  man,  the  groat  (|iiestions  which  arose,  with  a  nuna 
informed  by  the  common-sense  view ;  he  brought  ainaziusr 
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oenlus  to  aid  in  all  this  ;  but,  as  wc  look  through  his  opinions 
upon  innumerable  matters,  they  are  seen  consistently  to 
haniionise  in  views  of  righteousness  and  justice, — even  the  new 
poor  law,  which  at  present  does  need,  and  must  receive,  a  most 
distinctive  attention  and  thorough  emendation,  was,  when 
framed — principally  beneath  his  vigilance,  and  carried  greatly 
bv  his  energy  —  as  necessary  an  act  as  could  well  be  con  ¬ 
ceived  for  correcting  the  enormous  mischiefs  of  the  old  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  clear  order  of  mind,  like  his  style  of 
oratory,  struggling  into  clearness  through  immense  and  cir- 
cuiiivolviiig  folds  of  incjuiry  and  doubt,  gave  to  his  style,  when 
ill  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  sat  down  (piictly  in  his  study 
to  prepare  his  volumes,  that  translucent  clearness  which  is  the 
great  charm  especially  of  his  biographic  compositions.  Few 
men  could  be  selected  as  more  distinctly  and  comprehensively 
■  representing  their  time  than  Lord  Lrougham  ;  but,  copious  as 
I  were  the  papers  which  appeared,  when  it  was  found  he  had 
passed  away,  scarcely  any  very  adequate  appreciation  was  pro¬ 
nounced  from  any  pen ;  he  had  very  much  ceased  to  be  the  man 
of  iiifl lienee  and  action.  A  man  cannot  be  very  obviously 
active  or  perhaps  influential  at  ninety  years  of  age.  AVe  have 
not  written  this  paper  with  any  such  vain  and  foolish  idea  as 
that  we  may  supply  ouch  lack  of  competent  criticism  ;  we  have 
been  rather  desirous  of  recalling  the  apparently  fleeting  memories 
to  the  claims  the  departed  venerable  orator  and  philosopher  has 
upon  the  gratitude  of  our  time.  Certain  it  is  that  from  his 
works  may  be  found  strongly  expressed  convictions  on  many  of 
those  matters  which  at  present  are  topics  of  public  interest, 
while  most  of  those  doctrines  which  are  now  considered  to  bi* 
un wrought  with  the  conditions  of  our  national  greatness, 
received  his  warm  and  ardent  support  and  championshi]), 
before  they  became  things  settled. 

Of  Brougham  as  a  novelist  wo  have  no  space  to  speak.  Oik^ 
novel  certainly  emanated  from  his  pen — Albert  Lund-  lie  pro¬ 
bably  was  dissatisfied  with  it ;  for  he,  in  the  course  of  a  short, 
tinie,  did  his  utmost  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation  ;  nor  was 
this,  probably,  any  fitting  field  for  the  development  of  his 
powers.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  orator, 
philosoplier,  statesman,  judge,  philanthropist,  and  writer  (|uietly 
passed  away  in  sleep,  on  Tliursday  night,  Alay  7th,  18(j<S,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  struggle  or  pain  ;  he  was  upon  the  thresh - 
ohl  of  completing  his  ninetieth  year.  It  is  probable  that  before* 
kng  some  monument,  we  trust  a  worthy  one,  will  be  erected  to 
bis  memory ;  like  the  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
b^eut  rival,  Canning,  we  trust  it  may  stand  conspicuously  to 
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aduni  that  spot  wliich  is  as  tlie  lielcl,  X\\{}  \t'vy  vampu'i  inarthhu- 
the  contending  masters  (d*  statesmanship  and  eloquence  ;  but  th 
loreniost  iceling  with  us,  as  this  great  career  closes,  is  the  sense  of 
forget t'ldness  and  almost  oblivion  which  passes  over  the  recollec 
lion  of  acts  once  so  constantly  on  the*  lips  of  men.  In  th 
memory  of  a  great  man  we  lose  the  nice  points  wliich  wentt;  ^ 
make  up  his  fame,  and  see  him  simply  as  a  whole,  and  receivt  H 
the  report  of  him  without  the  power  to  enter  into  those  items 
which  made  him  famous.  Few  will  remember  that  multitude' 
in  England,  in  1H12,  believed  that  to  him  the  peace  and  com¬ 
merce  of  hhigland  were  indebted  for  their  salvation  in  an  hour 
of  grc'at  peril,  and  that  by  efforts  he  put  forth,  not  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  any  political  party.  Few  will  be  at  all  aware  of 
the  floods  of  pamphlets  poured  from  the  press  against  Limas 
(juestion  after  question  emerged,  and  especially  in  his  intrepid 
endeavours  to  correct  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  charities  ol 
Ihigland;  on  the  other  hand,  few  will  know  that  for  these  and 
such-like  exertions  the  QnarUrly  llevicH'  proved  him  to  beat 
one  time  an  Ahitophel,  and  at  another  and  later  period  em¬ 
ployed  its  pages  for  the  purpose  f»f  running  a  parallel  betwee: 
his  character  and  that  of  Judge  Jefieries,  in  his  judicial  career, 
as  few  will  care  to  inquire  what  are  the  consequences  of  ht 
review  of  Dr.  Young’s  Theory  of  Light.  Only  this  is  kiio^m. 
a  man  has  ])a.ssed  away,  who,  perhaps,  has  filled  in  his  time  a 
larger  spliere,  whether  by  the  work  he  did  or  what  men  said 
and  feared  about  that  work,  than  any  other  man  of  his  epxb 
lie  only  lived  so  long,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  those 
who  forgot  entirely  what  they  owed  to  him ;  while,  on  the  other 
were  those  who  came  to  suppose  that  what  he  had  greatly 
effected  for  (hem,  they  had  effected  for  themselyes. 


RELIGION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

OUll  design,  in  the  Ibllowing  articdc,  is  to  indicate  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  experimental  religion  and  mental  science. 
That  a  relationsliip  exists  cannot  be  disputed,  if  we  admit  that 
the  states  of  mind  of  wliich  experimental  religion  narrates  the 
history  arc  natural  slates,  and  arise  one  out  of  tlie  other,  accord- 
inu  to  the  ordinary  laws  governing  our  mental  operations. 
How  far  they  are  natural,  and  in  what  sense  supernatural,  is 
one  ot‘  the  questions  we  shall  have  to  consider. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  up  our  minds  to  enter  upon  an 
enquiry  of  this  natur(‘  without  a  prefatory  caution.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  forms  of  philosophy 
which  then  prevailed,  and  to  which  many  of  the  more  eminent 
fathers  had  been  attached  previous  to  their  conversion,  were 
mixed  up  strangely  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
becuine  fruitful  sources  of  contention  and  here.sy.  ^Ye  are  not 
in  iiiiieh  danger  in  the  present  day  of  repeating  the  same  error, 
our  methods  of  enquiry  being  so  totally  diifercnt :  they  began 
with  theories,  we  begin  with  facts.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand, 
modern  methods  of  investigating  truth  have  their  peculiar 
(lungers.  The  tendency  of  positivism  is  to  give  a  materiidistic 
and  rigid  tone  to  our  conceptions,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit¬ 
uality  essential  to  true  religious  feeling.  This  error  therefore 
it  must  be  our  study  to  avoid  as  one  (jf  the  prevalent  errors  of 
the  day,  while  we  are  avoiding  the  opp(Jsite  extreme  in  seeking 
to  educe  from  facts  those  natural  laws  which  reign  as  imperiously 
over  the  reliirious  as  over  every  other  class  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  religion  and  .science  are  reconcilable 
with  each  other.  We  do  not  understand  why  any  doubt  should 
liave  ever  been  entertained  upon  this  point,  .seeing  that  the  author 
of  true  religion  and  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  univ(*r.se 
isthe  same  one  and  <ndy  God  of  truth.  The  [;olnt  difliiudty 
not  to  conceive  the  idea  of  their  reconciliation,  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  hdly  in  detail,  where  and  Ikjw  thC  reconciliation  is  eifccted. 
Ueligion  cannot  hdluence  the  attections  of  the  heart,  modify  our 
thoughts,  and  control  our  actions,  without  throwing  us  upon  the 
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supernatural.  Prayer  implies  that  God  liears  and  answoN 
])rayer.  Dependence  upon  Divine  Providence  implies  tliat  God 
is  disposed  to  regulate  Ilis  providential  arrangements  with  re¬ 
ference  to  our  personal  benelit.  In  both  these  examples,  the 
Divine  wdll  is  assumed  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  not  to  be  tram¬ 
melled  by  the  necessity  supposed  to  be  implied  in  fixed  and  un¬ 
alterable  laws.  Now,  as  has  been  w’ell  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  in  his  ‘‘  Reign  of  Law,^’  it  is  in  the  false  notion  that  the 
Divine  will  is  driven  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  move  in  a  groove 
which  controls  its  free  action  that  the  imaginary  difficulty  lies. 
We  can  ourselves  so  use  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  accomplish 
j)urposes  w  hich  the  laws  of  nature  never  contemplated,  our  wills 
thus  asserting  their  superiority  to  nature’s  law's.  Put  if  the 
human  w  ill  be  powerful  enough,  wdth  the  comparatively  feeble 
appliances  at  its  command,  to  achieve  such  results,  what  diffi¬ 
culty  is  there  in  conceiving  that  God  can  so  combine  and  use 
the  law’s  of  nature  as  to  answ  er  any  prayer  script urally  addressed 
to  Him,  or  effect  any  object  Ilis  providence  erdains  ?  The  mis¬ 
take,  W’e  repeat,  consists  in  the  supposition  that,  in  order  to  special 
volitions  of  the  Divine  mind  becoming  operative,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  broken  ;  w  hereas,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  those  laws  should  ho  used, 
combined,  and  diverted  so  that,  in  harmony  with  nature’s  laws, 
and  not  (except  in  the  case  of  miracles)  in  antagonism  to  them, 
God  does  whatever  pleases  Him. 

tSuch  being  the  state  of  the  relations  betw’een  the  natural  and 
supernatural  in  the  general,  how’  do  they  stand  tow’ards  each 
other  with  reference  to  the  particular  topic  w’e  have  undertaken 
to  discuss  ?  Christianity  demands  that,  in  any  attempt  made  to 
harmonize  the  facts  of  experimental  religion  with  psycholo¬ 
gical  science,  certain  supernatural  truths  are  to  be  reverentially 
left  untouched.  Is  this  possible  ?  We  think  it  is.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  an  historical  truth  wdiich  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  argument.  Neither  does  our 
Lord’s  miraculous  history.  The  only  truth  not  purely  natural 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bring  into  harmony  with  our 
scheme  is  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  upon  the  human  heart,  un- 
(questionably  essential  to  the  production  and  growth  of  vital  piety. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  w  hich  the  doctrine  of  Divine  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  viewed;  and,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  one 
a.spect  or  the  other,  we  submit  that  it  interferes  w  ith  the  natural 
progression  of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  religion  in 
no  sense  differently  from  that  in  w  hich  we  have  described  the 
supernatural  as  co-ojKuating  with  tlie  laws  of  nature.  The 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  all  our  religio^^^ 
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intuitions.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  doctrine.  The  other  is 
that  He  may  use  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  to  suggest,  kindle, 
and  excite  holy  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  the  God  of  providence 
makes  use  of  nature’s  laws  in  answering  His  people’s  prayers. 
There  is  a  real  Divine  and  supernatural  action,  but  the  super¬ 
natural  acts  in  harmony  with  the  natural — so  in  harmony  with 
it  that,  in  any  psychological  investigation,  the  supernatural  is 
I  imperceptible,  and  the  natural  progression  of  thought,  feeling, 

*  and  volition  is  alone  left  to  be  considered. 

[  The  way  is  now  prepared  for  our  opening  the  meditated 
discussion.  AVe  want  to  show  psychologically  how  religion 
I  springs  up  and  progresses  in  the  human  mind.  Were  we  deal- 
i  ing  with  this  theme  theologically,  we  should  say,  first,  that  by 
^  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  tlie  inlluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
\  the  conscience  was  awakened,  provoking  moral  reformation  and 
[  prayer  for  forgiveness ;  that  the  awakened  conscience  was  then 
1  led  by  the  same  agencies  to  seek  and  find  rest  in  the  great 
I  Christian  sacrifice,  and  that  conscious  reconciliation  with  God 
||  lays  a  platform  for  a  higher  morale,  Now  in  so  teaching  we 
H  should  indicate  a  certain  regular  process  of  mental  action,  so 
regular  that  in  all  its  essential  features  the  experience  of  all 
Christians  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  is  identical.  We  have 
then  in  this  identity  a  well-established  series  of  mental  jdieno- 
mena,  and  it  would  be  singular  indeed  if  these  phenomena  could 
not  be  made  to  co-operate  with  other  mental  phenomena  in 
building  up  that  science  which,  whatever  may'  have  been  the 
case  in  centuries  past,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  can,  like  other 
sciences,  be  safely'  constructed  only'  by'  the  sy  mmetrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  facts. 

Classification  has  accordingly  become  in  psychology',  not  less 
than  in  natural  history',  necessary'  to  scientific  investigation. 
Nor  is  the  plan  of  classification  unimportant.  Some  plans 
facilitate  investigation  in  one  direction ;  others  arc  more  favour¬ 
able  to  investigation  in  another  direction ;  and  as  the  eiupiiry 
we  are  prosecuting  has  a  specific  object,  it  is  of  importance  that 
we  elect  to  make  use  of  the  kind  of  classification  that  will  most 
odectuallv  expose  to  observation  the  truths  we  are  desirous  to 
unfold. 

f^ome  pyschologists  adopt  a  classification  based  upon  a  division 
of  the  mental  faculties.  Thus  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton  andNlr. 
llain,  altliough  difi’ering  greatly'  in  their  theories,  both  classify 
the  mind’s  phenomena  under  three  heads,  the  Intellect,  the 
hmotions,  and  the  Will.  Dr.  M’Cosh  and  others  seek  first  to 
a^ertain  the  laws  according  to  which  the  mind  acts,  and,  having 
'  discovered  the  laws  of  the  mind,  these  they  arrange  as  primitive 
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cognitions,  judgments,  beliefs,  etc.,  according  to  their  analytic 
traits.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown*  based  his  classification  on  the  mind’s 
states ;  and  other  writers  have  adopted  a  division  which,  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view,  possesses  peculiar  advantages.  Thev 
divide  our  mental  states  into  (1)  latent  spates  and  (2)  conscioia 
states;  to  these  we  purpose  to  add  a  third  division,  viz.  (^ijth 
process  of  the  mind’s  evolution  out  of  latency  into  consciousnese. 
Under  these  three  heads  all  mental  facts  appear  capable  of  bein^ 
arranged. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  in  selecting  a  mind,  the  states  of 
which  are  to  be  examined,  we  are  not  to  be  driven  to  the  selectioD 
of  one  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Barbarism  is  not  man’s  natural 
state.  1  Revelation  introduces  him  to  us  as  having  been,  when 
first  created,  both  morally  and  mentally,  in  a  better  condition 
than  that  in  which  we  find  him  at  present,  even  when  mosi 
highly  cultivated.  We  call  therefore  upon  cultivated  humaniiv 
to  yield  to  us  our  ideal  specimen  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  to  our  su 
doing,  that  we  may  be  led  thereby  to  attribute  to  nature  what 
is  really  attributable  to  education,  we  admit  the  difficulty,  but 
it  is  a  difficulty  which  a  careful  analysis  ought  to  enable  us  to 
avoid. 

The  lowest  of  our  mental  states  are  those  which,  when 
developed  into  consciousness,  assume  the  form  of  appetites 
and  instincts.  These  in  man  are  limited.  That  which  in  the 
bee  is  attributed  to  instinct  is  attributed  in  man  to  volition,  skill, 
contrivance,  design.  So  also  the  instincts  of  the  dog,  the  horse, 
and  other  animals  resemble  in  many  respects  the  operations  of 
the  human  reason.  It  is  only  therefore  of  the  inferior  instincts 
we  are  now  to  speak,  those  which  man  has  in  common  with  all 
forms  of  animated  organization,  whereby  provision  is  made  for 
self-sustenance  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Now  that 
these  appetites  and  instincts  are  wrought  up  by  nature  into  our 
physical  and  mental  organization,  and  remain  there  in  a  latent 
form  until  called  into  action,  is  a  fact  universally  admitted. 
Yet  in  this  universal  admission  there  is  involved  a  principle  oi 
much  wider  application,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterw'ards 
to  show. 

In  every  case  the  appetite  seeks  its  gratification  in  the  outer 
world ;  and  the  only  point  which  we  are  anxious  under  this  head 
t)  make  clear  is,  that,  although  the  appetite  might  not  have 
i>een  able  to  describe,  when  in  its  latent  state,  what  was  required 
for  its  gratification,  it  no  sooner  sees  the  fitting  object  iu  the 
outer  world  than  it  recognises  and  embraces  it.  A  very  boautilal 
illustration  of  this  power  of  immediate  selection  is  furnished  by 
Galen’s  experiment  on  the  new-born  kid.  Taken  from  iti 
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inotlier  without  ever  liaviiig  sucked  ;  many  shallow  pans  with 
different  liquids  were  placed  near  it,  one  containing  goat’s  milk : 
this,  rejecting  all  others,  the  kid  instantly  preferred.  Instinct 
not  only  feels  a  want,  but,  when  the  fitting  object  of  gratification 
is  set  before  it,  the  fitness  is  recognised ;  and  if  other  objects 
unfitted  for  its  gratification  are  obtruded,  these  will  be  rejected. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  dawning  of  instinct  an  example  of  immediate 
knowledge  which  we  request  our  readers  to  note  for  further  use. 

With  regard  to  our  natural  tempers  and  affections,  it  is  only 
needful  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that,  while  latent, 
they  have  the  same  constitutional  difference  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals  which  is  to  be  observed  when  they  arc  evoked  into  action. 
Some  of  these  latent  difiercnccs  are  attributable  to  physical 
organization,  others  to  hereditary  transmission,  while  others  are 
traceable  only  to  mental  idiosyncrasy ;  but  whatever  the  cause 
of  difference,  the  difference  itself  is  significant,  indicating  the 
existence  in  every  mind  of  characteristic  and  distinguishable  la- 
tent,  traits.  Some  persons  are  natural///  quick-tempered,  others 
gentle  and  peaceable ;  in  some,  one  appetite  struggles  for  the 
mastery,  while  others  are  threatened  with  subjection  to  the 
opposite  evil.  Whether  these  incipient  latent  differences  are 
partly  physiological  or  purely  mental,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
just  now  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  exist,  and 
that  men  have  constitutionally  latent  states  of  mind  capable  of 
distinctive  characterization  and  of  being  noted  down  among  the 
facts  out  of  which  the  science  of  psychology  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Another  class  of  latent  mental  states  comprises  those  out  of 
which  our  intuitive  cognitions  originate.  We  become  through 
the  senses  acted  upon  by  certain  external  impressions,  and 
thereupon  our  internal  activities  awake,  so  that  we  become 
l)ercipient  of  the  cause  of  sensation.  The  tree  which  has 
affected  my  organ  of  vision  becomes  thus  immediately  and 
intuitively  known  to  me  as  an  object  separate  from  myself ; 
and  even  after  I  have  ceased  to  gaze  upon  it,  its  image  remains 
before  me.  It  is  quite  clear  that  something  more  is  required 
than  the  presentation  of  the  object  to  ray  senses  to  produce  this 
world  of  wonders.  The  latent  mental  state  which  woke  up  to 
irndve  the  sensation  is  quite  as  much  a  mental  fact  to  be 
recorded  and  classified  as  the  acts  of  presentative  and  represen¬ 
tative  consciousness  which  constitute  the  ultimate  result. 

In  receiving  its  sensorial  impressions,  the  mind  is  purely 
pewsive,  and  the  mental  image  thereby  produced  'is  formed 
within  the  mind ;  whence  originated  the  error  against  which 
lleid  and  Hamilton  so  earnestly  protested,  i,e,  that  the  object  of 
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perception  is  not  the  external  reality,  but  its  internal  rqm. 
sentation.  The  contrary  view,  wliieh  we  accept  as  now  \\\\\ 
established,  is  tliat,  although  the  image  formed  in  the  niindbv 
sensation  is  internal,  the  perceptive  faculty  refers  the  intenial 
representation  to  the  external  reality,  and  becomes  conscious  of 
self  and  an  outer  world  in  one  cognitive  'act. 

Xow  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  called  the  perceptive  faculty 
is  here  admitted  to  pronounce  a  judgment  for  which  it  has  no 
materials  but  its  own  innate  furniture.  Empirical  philosophers 
arc  driven  to  contend  that  the  materials  for  this  judgment  are 
furnished  by  experience,  but  the  arguments  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  support  this  opinion  are  Nvliolly  insudicient.  Hence 
we  are  left  with  this  fact  forced  upon  us,  that  every  mind  in  its 
latent  state  bears  tracings  whicli,  when  evolved  in  consciousiies.s, 
assume  the  form  of  a  primitive  conviction  that  the  image 
produced  by  sensation  is  but  the  shadow  of  an  external  substunco. 
And  thus  the  phenomena  of  perception  supply  another  example 
of  latent  truth. 

In  fact,  all  the  stores  of  memory  are  latent,  except  when 
called  up  into  consciousness  by  an  act  of  the  will  and  an  ctfort 
of  attention,  or  by  the  power  of  association. 

Hut  the  most  striking  illustration  of  latency  is  that  furnished 
by  lapsed  memory.  The  features  of  a  person  you  had  known 
have  quite  escaped  your  recollection,  and  no  elfort  of  the  will 
can  recall  them.  Yet  if  those  features  be  again  brought  k'fure 
you,  they  are  immediately  recognised.  So  of  facts  and  dates 
^riiey  are  quite  forgotten,  and  have  no  longer  any  existence  in 
consciousness,  yet  the  slightest  suggestion  >vill  bring  back  all 
your  knowledge.  Here  you  have  an  instance  of  latent  mental 
tracing  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  being  dependent  upon  no 
theory  but  matter  of  daily  experience. 

It  is  a  fact  also  equally  unquestionable  that  the  latent  tracings 
of  lapsed  memory  are  capable  often  of  being  developed  hv 
mental  excitement.  A  man  in  earnest  conversation,  or  engaged 
in  public  speaking,  will  often,  under  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  even  unaided  by  association,  be  able  to  call  uj)  facts  and 
quotations  which,  when  calm,  no  effort  of  the  will  would  have 
enablcKl  him  to  do.  So,  some  forms  of  brajn  disease  marv  elloudy 
stimulate  the  recollcctive  faculty,  of  which  instances  arc  re¬ 
corded  by  Sir  "William  Hamilton  and  Hr.  Abercrombie  that 
almost  surpass  belief. 

Three  things,  it  will  be  seen,  are  essential  in  all  these  opera¬ 
tions  of  memory.  First,  there  must  be  a  fact  of  which  we  were 
once  conscious.  Secondly,  this  fact,  although  utterly  forgotten, 
must  have  left  some  obscure  trace  in  the  mindk  secret  recesses. 
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Thiiilly>  there  must  be  an  external  suggestion  fitted  to  revive 
and  call  back  into  consciousness  the  obscure  tracing.  The  facts 
mav  be  varied  by  substituting  for  the  third  element  a  reminder 
arising  out  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  but  in  tliis  case,  as  well 
as  when  the  reminiscence  emanates  from  an  objective  agency, 
the  source  of  it  is  foreign,  it  being  of  the  nature  of  every  such 
association  to  be  involuntary,  and  this  may  be  affirmed  also 
witli  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  forgotten  facts  are  recalled 
under  tlie  influence  of  excitement,  excitement  being,  like  asso¬ 
ciation,  an  involuntary  and  foreign  agency. 

What  difficulty  is  there,  if  in  the  preceding  portions  of  our 
analysis  w  e  have  followed  in  the  w  ake  of  truth,  in  our  now  add¬ 
ing  another  class  to  the  mind^s  latent  states ;  namely,  those  moral 
convictions  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  the  law  written  in  the 
heart?  Here,  as  in  the  last  case,  a  foreign  agency  may  1x3 
necessary  to  evoke  the  mind’s  activity ;  and  hence,  how  manifest 
becomes  the  error  of  those  wdio  w  ould  dispense  wdth  revelation 
as  unnecessary  !  Experience  teaches  that  the  concrete  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  moral  or  immoral  actions  alone  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
evoke  our  monil  judgments,  unless  accompanied  by  external 
tcacliing.  But,  liow’cver  evoked,  the  native  powder  of  the  aroused 
mind  to  give  forth  true  moral  judgments  is  matter  of  daily 
history ;  and  it  is  a  pow'er  wdiich  our  best  psychologists  agree 
in  recognising. 

The  power  to  give  forth  monil  judgments  involves  in  it  the  self- 
eonscionsnoss  of  sin,  and  this  may  therefore  be  added  as  another 
of  the  mind’s  latent  states.  There  is  in  every  human  mind  a 
latent  record  of  its  own  imperfection  and  guilt.  To  call  this  up 
into  consciousness  is  Christianity's  first  object.  Till  that  is  done, 
individual  regeneration  is  impossible. 

but  is  there  not  another  truth  traced  in  the  obscure  recesses  of 
the  human  mind,  ready  to  be  called  into  activity  under  adequate 
stimulus  ?  Does  not  the  apostle  Paul  intimate  this  fact  when  he 
says  that  the  w'ord  he  preached  is  ‘‘in  the  heart”  ?  That  Jesus 
'vas  the  Christ,  is  not  a  truth  we  should  expect  to  be  intuitively 
revealed,  since  it  is  a  great  historical  fact  to  be  proved  by  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence;  but  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  as  likely  to  be 
traced  u|x)n  the  heart  as  the  principles  of  the  law.  In  fact,  we 
Iiave  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  one  could  be  traced  without 
the  other.  At  all  events,  does  not  experience  prove  that,  so 
soon  as  the  self-consciousness  of  sin  becomes  active  within  us, 
the  mind  turns  instinctively  to  enquire  after  a  Iledeemer  ?  and 
may  we  not  therefore  add,  in  a  classification  of  our  latent  mental 
states,  the  obscure  tracing  of  mediation  and  sacrifice,  ready  to 
be  called  forth  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  ? 
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In  all  these  examples  it  will  be  observed  that  the  latent 
states  of  the  mind  do  not  develop  into  states  of  consciousnos 
of  themselves,  but  that  they  are  evoked  by  an  external  call; 
whence  we  infer  that  the  existence  of  an  external  Christianity, 
evoking  the  truth  written  upon  the  heart,  is  in  analogy  witli 
the  mind’s  ordinary  operations;  and  that  the  fear  entertained  bv 
theologians,  lest  the  theory  of  an  inward  latency  of  truth  mi^it 
seem  to  render  unnecessary  the  Christianity  of  history,  is  wholly 
unwarranted  and  unfounded. 

Hut  by  far  the  most  important  truth  developed  by  the  course  of 
discussion  pursued  in  this  paper  is  one  with  a  brief  reference 
to  which  we  shall  now  conclude.  In  adverting  to  the  evolution 
of  our  appetites  and  intincts,  we  remarked  that,  although  tbe 
instinct  could  not  beforehand  describe  the  object  in  the  outer 
world  which  was  designed  by  the  Creator  for  its  gratification, 
yet  no  sooner  are  the  instinct  and  the  object  brought  face 
to  face  with  each  other  than  instinct  recognises  the  object  as 
that  of  which  it  has  been  in  pursuit.  Now  why  should  we 
reject  the  argument  involved  in  this  remarkable  fact  in  favour 
of  the  position  that  an  earnest  conscience,  alive  to  the  sens^ 
of  its  spiritual  destitution,  and  feeling  the  want  which  only  an 
adequate  conscious  mediation  can  supply,  although  it  cannot 
beforehand  describe  the  object  in  the  outer  world,  by  which  its 
felt  want  is  to  be  relieved,  yet,  no  sooner  does  it  come  face  to  fao 
with  the  object,  than,  like  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  it  begins  t" 
express  a  glimmering  recognition  of  it ;  and  the  Philip  wln'. 
to  such  an  inquirer  preaches  Jesus,”  has  but  to  prcacli 
the  scriptural  truth  didactically  to  call  xxi^  from  within  the  energy 
of  a  living  faith  ? 

We  cannot  he  said  to  have  done  more  than  moot  the  topic 
proposed  for  investigation,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  at  present ;  and  we  should  prefer 
eliciting  the  views  of  others,  critically  find  contentiously,  as  a 
basis  for  further  inquiry. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  the  instinctive  origin  oi 
Christian  faith  is,  that  the  object  of  faith  being  historical,  iti> 
inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  of  psychology  to  make  instinct 
embrace  facts.  This  apparent  difficulty  is,  liowever,  capable  ot 
easy  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  if  there  were  anything  in  the  objection,  it 
would  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  instinctive  origin  ol 
moral  conviction  as  to  that  of  Christian  faith.  For  what  n 
the  foundation  of  morals?  Not  our  instinctive  convictions, 
but  the  circumstance  that  moral  conduct  tends  to  human  liappi* 
ness.  Hence  the  foundation  of  morals  is  just  as  much  hi>- 
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torical  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith.  In  both  cases  the 
individual  instinct  and  the  historical  fact  are  adapted  to  each 
other.  The  instinct  anticipates  the  fact. 

But  secondly,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  instinct  embraces 
the  fact.  It  embraces  only  the  principle.  The  hicts  also 
involve  the  principle,  so  that  when  the  facts  are  outwardly  pre¬ 
sented,  the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  principle  is  elicited. 

Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the  true  theory,  in  relation  both  to 
morals  and  to  Christian  faith. 


WE  shall  not  suppose  that  any  of  our  readers  will  regard  as 
mere  wasted  time  the  hour  devoted  either  to  the  perusal  of 
tliis  pap('r,  or  the  more  close  and  attentive  interview  with  Miss 
iMolyneux’s  volumes.  Their  author,  it  would  seem,  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  one  of 
tliat  section  of  the  Church  apparently  in  very  close  proximity 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  hut  she  lias  been  so  penetrated  bytlie 
power  of  tluit  marvellous  life  that  it  seems  to  her  some  go(d 
may  be  done  by  the  study  of  some  of  its  chief  features.  We 
are  far  from  the  disposition  to  regard  her  as  mistaken.  Those 
readers  to  whom  the  life  of  M.  Yianney  is  not  perplexing  must 
have  a  much  more  adroit  and  summary  way  of  settling  sudi 
difficulties  than  we  possess.  The  appearance  of  possessed  per¬ 
sons  before  him,  the  haunted  rooms,  the  long  tissue  of  alleged 
miracles  wrought  in  his  life,  and  wrought  after  death,  are  not 
very  easily  to  be  disposed  of ;  all  these  affairs  are  said  to  have 
transpired  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes,  and  many  among  thos; 
multitudes  far  from  superstitious — on  the  contrary,  inheriting  a 
full  proportion  of  Fremffi  scepticism.  Rut  the  character  of  the 
man  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  his  life.  No  saintly  lionnit  of 
the  middle  ages,  no  monastic  ascetic,  no  anchor itic  father  of 
the  desert,  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted,  exhibits  a  more  singu¬ 
lar  heraldry  of  piety  and  pain,  of  incessant  maceration  and 
vigil,  of  persistent  attendance  upon  holy  duties,  and,  we  may 
add,  kindly  thoughtfulness,  care,  and  charity  for  the  sufferings 
of  others, — and  all  this  has  happened  in  our  own  time.  The 
marvellous  subject  of  these  remarks  has  not  been  long  dead 
For  a  long  period  of  years  before  his  death,  his  name  was 
known  throughout  Europe,  and  venerated  by  the  chief  devout 
and  acting  minds  of  his  own  Church.  The  village  of  his  minis¬ 
try  was  the  scene  of  inces.sant  pilgrimages  of  thousands  who 
pour(‘d  round  his  confessional,  either  to  utter  their  spiritu^ 
griefs,  or  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  for  bodilv  intirmi- 
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ties,  all  this  has  been  substantially  said,  and  is  probably  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  through  the  pages  of  his  biographer, 
M.  Monuin.  The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  puts  the 
ston'  into  a  yet  more  English  dress  ;  as  we  have  said,  it  is  really 
one  of  those  stories  which  startle  the  stereotyped  ideas  of 
modem  times.  The  incidents  may  be  all  disbelieved  and  pooh- 
|)oolied ;  hut  by  so  doing  we  seem  to  charter  universal  disbelief 
in  all  and  every  kind  of  testimony,  and,  believed  or  disbelieved, 
tlie  story  is  unaccountable  still. 

Jeaii-llaptiste-Maric  Vianney  was  born  in  1786,  in  the  village 
of  Dardilly,  in  France — not  far  from  the  scene  of  all  his  holy 
exploits.  His  parents  were,  of  course,  earnest  Catholics,  and 
tlie  little  Jean-^raric  seems  almost  from  his  infancy  to  have 
possessed  even  a  consecrated  and  devoted  nature — especially  an 
=  intense  love  and  ardent  taste  for  prayer,  and  what  our  readers 
will  regard  as  not  so  innocent  a  taste,  an  intense  love  and  de- 
J  votion  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  not 
I  altogether  in  poor,  though  in  humble,  circumstances.  The  little 
*  lad  was  early  sent  to  labour  in  the  fields,  to  keep  sheep,  and 
engage  in  other  such  farm-house  occupations.  Those  were  not  days- 
wlien,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  there  was  much  possibility 
for  the  education  of  such  children  as  young  Vianney — more¬ 
over,  it  was  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Infidelity 
was  abroad,  the  churches  were  desecrated  and  closed,  the 
I  priests  were  driven  into  exile  or  to  the  scatfold,  save  some  few 
J  who  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  met  the  faithful  people  at  the 
||  peril  of  their  lives  in  the  woods,  and  caves,  and  fields.  Vian- 
ncy’s  parents  were  among  the  devoted  and  faithful.  The  old  man, 
I  when  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  his  church,  was  often 
^  wont  to  speak  of  the  experiences  of  his  childhood  as  among  the 
-  happiest  in  his  life.  He  had  in  his  house  little  hiding  place^, 
J  whither  he  retired  to  pray,  and  in  long  winter  evenings  he 
15  was  generally  conversing  with  his  mother  about  God,  and  heaven, 
and  holy  subjects. 

i  Xot  far  from  the  village  of  Dardilly  is  a  beautiful  valley  ; 

;  a  lovely  river  runs  through  it — on  either  side  rich  meadow, 
!:  and  pasture-land.  The  place  is  called  CJtante  Merh\  from 

j  the  name  of  the  bird  whose  song  is  constantly  heard  there.  This 
::  was  the  chief  grazing  land  of  the  Vianneys,  and  here  the  little 
i;  diepherd  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  with  his  ass  and 
j-  ■^cep.  “  IIow  happy  I  was,’’  he  said  less  than  a  month  before  his 
“  when  T  had  only  my  sheep  "and  my  ass  to  take  care  of  ! 

^  j  [X)r  little  grey  ass  I  he  was  full  thirty  years  old  when  we  lost 
;  j  At  that  time  I  could  pray  to  God  (juite  at  my  ease;  my 
L  head  was  not  overtaxed  then  as  it  is  now — it  was  as  a  running 
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‘‘  stream,  wliicli  had  only  to  follow  its  natural  bent.  When  I  wa? 
‘‘alone  in  the  field, continued  he,  “I  prayed  aloud;  when  I 
“was  in  company,  I  prayed  silently.  If,  now  that  I  cultivate 
“  souls,  I  had  time  to  think  of  my  own,  pray  and  meditate  as  in 
“the  days  when  I  cultivated  my  father’s  land,  how  liappvl 
“  should  be  !  when  T  lay  down  on  the  ground  with  the  others, 
“and  ])retended  to  sleep,  but  I  prayed  to  God  with  all  my  heart. 
“Oh,  those  were  happy  days  !”  Possibly  many  a  minister  of 
many  another  church  will  be  disposed  to  echo  the  pathetic 
words  of  the  good  Cure.  The  first  communion  of  the  lad 
was  perfornu'd  in  a  stable,  but  it  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind  ;  on  so  simple  and  real  a  nature,  we  can  conceive 
it  to  have  produced  more  impression  than  would  a  similar 
service  in  St.  Peter’s  or  any  of  the  gorgeous  churches  of  hij 
faith  ;  in  fact,  his  whole  life,  like  the  life  of  Eugenie  Guerin, 
only  even  more  so  than  hers,  was  passed  in  a  succession  of  most 
simple  services.  The  magnificent  piles,  the  rich  rhetorical  music, 
the  gorgeous  robes  and  dresses  with  which  Pome  decorates  her 
altars  were  (piite  unknown  to  his  experience.  The  churches  of 
Paris  disgusted  Eugenic  Guerin,  and  made  her  sigh  for  her 
simple  village  church.  We  can  conceive  they  would  have  had  a 
like  effect  on  the  village  priest.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
was  born  in  unfavourable  times  and  circumstances — it  was  Ion? 
before  the  temples  of  France  were  re-opened  ;  and  Vianney  wasa 
youth  far  advance'll,  and  probably  had  very  few  of  the  most 
rudimental  elements  of  knowlcnlge.  There  came,  however,  a  priest 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  ])ardilly,  M.  Pelley,  a  man  of  conscience, 
purity,  and  character,  tried  by  the  severest  persecution  througli 
many  years,  and  the  old  prie.st  soon  seems  to  have  detected  the 
extraordinary  holiness  of  the  lad,  whose  vocation  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  had  already  been  predicted  by  many  of  those  neighl)our5 
who  had  known  him  best.  Through  him  he  was  introduced  to 
a  Poman  C  atholic  seminary,  where,  however,  he  exhibited  such 
an  utter  backwardness  in  all  secular  and  classical  studies  and 
])ursuits,  that  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  pav 
the  ordc'al  necessary  for  ordination  ;  and  this  ab.sence  of  all  that 
is  usually  called  knowledge  characterised  him  to  the  close  of 
his  career :  he  amazed,  throughout  his  life,  the  doctors  ano 
masters  of  his  Church  by  his  ignorance  in  all  matters  of 
scholastic  theology,  conjoined  to  the  richness  and  profounducs* 
of  his  theological  perceptions.  No  doubt,  from  the  first  to  the 
Inst,  he  became  a  theologian  on  his  knees.  Is  it  not  Colerid^ 
who  tells  iis  that  half  an  hour  of  earnest  prayer  and  nuditatioi^ 
teaches  inon*  than  months  spent  with  books ‘r  It  is  no  pa^ 
of  our  intention  to  describe  all  the  difiiculties  which  lay  in 
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wav  of  the  young  student’s  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the 
priesthood.  Through  some  informality  in  the  registering  of 
his  name,  he  was  called  to  enter  the  anny ;  from  this,  however, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  and  romantic  manner,  he  emancipated 
himself;  and,  after  pursuing  for  some  time  his  studies,  he  was 
examined  before  the  Catholic  College  of  Lyons.  He  was  found 
to  be  utterly  deficient  in  intellectual  attainments,  but  his  piety 
was  extraordinary,  his  character  high  and  excellent ;  upon  the 
inquiry  of  the  bishop,  he  was  declared  by  all  to  be  a  model  of 
piety.  “  Then,”  said  the  bishop,  “  I  will  receive  him ;  grace 
“  will  do  the  rest :  ”  and  in  this  instance,  it  would  seem,  tlie 
bishop  made  no  mistake.  Henceforth,  as  our  readers  know,  his 
life  was  such  as  to  set  all  ordinary  calculations  about  human 
nature  at  defiance ;  he  becomes  another  of  those  strange  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  humanity  which  the  Church  of  Rome  loves  to 
parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  its  votaries. 
In  the  course  of  time,  in  the  year  1818,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
cure  d’Ars,  a  little  village  in  the  principality  of  Dombes,  a 
sweet  rural  neighbourhood,  it  seems,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Fontblin.  It  is  said,  as  the  village  steopjle  first  came  in  sight, 
as  he  was  wending  his  way  tow^ards  the  future  scene  of  his 
labours,  he  knelt  down  and  besought  a  blessing  on  the  village 
and  on  his  future  relation  to  it ;  it  would  seem  that  the  prayer 
was  very  remarkably  answered.  He  laboured  with  such  an 
intense  conscientiousness,  and  through  so  long  a  course  of  years, 
that  it  would  indeed  be  marvellous  had  he  produced  no  etfect  on 
his  parish.  He  was  of  the  school  of  St.  Alphonse  de  Liguori, 
bt.  Francois  de  Sales,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  he  was  an 
ascetic,  and  his  acts  of  ascetic  piety  almost  make  the  r(‘ader 
shudder.  How'  strange  is  this !  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
demand  made  for  such  acts  from  the  life  or  words  of  Christ  or 
et  His  apostles.  He  set  himself  earnestly  to  reform  abuses, 
homuntic  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  he  sought  to  put 
down  the  village  fairs  and  turbulent  assemblies,  and  to  create  a 
love  and  a  reverence  for  the  Jiord’s-day.  He  used  to  say  to  the 
nllagers,  “  I  know  of  two  sure  ways  of  becoming  jx)or, — these 
“are  to  work  on  Sundays,  and  to  take  that  which  belongs  to 

another.”  How'  unlike  what  vve  have  seen  in  France  is  the 
l^oUowing  little  anwdote  ! — 

“  I  w  as  at  Ars,”  relates  the  Abbe  Uenard,  “  during  the  time  bf  the 
hay  harvest.  A\’ith  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  of  which 
'he  inhabitants  had  availed  themselves  to  cut  their  grass,  it  had 
rained  continuously  through  the  week.  Nevertheless,  although  on 
‘Sunday  the  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the  hay  lay  all  over  the 
country,  after  being  exposed  for  several  days  to  constant  wet,  not  a 
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haymaker  was  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  I  met  an  honest  labourin; 
ijiiirj,  and,  wishin"  to  prove  him,  I  said,  ‘  But,  my  friend,  your  harvest 
will  be  spoilt.’  ‘  I  have  no  fears,’  replied  he.  ‘  lie  who  has  bestowed 
the  harvest  upon  us  has  power  to  preserve  it  to  us.  Our  holy  Cure 
has  forbidden  us  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  and  we  must  obey  him.’” 

Beneath  the  inspiring  influence  of  its  minister,  Ars  began 
to  assume  a  grave  and  religious  aspect,  distinguishing  it  from 
all  the  neighbouring  country.  Lacordaire,  who  knc\v  the  Cure, 
and  visited  his  parish,  has  described  it  thus  : — 

The  public  wtiys  were  covered  with  a  multitude  in  their  holiday 
costume  ;  every  age  and  class  appeared,  with  their  hopes  and  their 
fears  ;  all  tempered  by  a  higher  sentiment  of  life — a  fraternal  joy 
animated  every  countenance — the  servant  drew  nearer  to  his  master, 
tli(i  poor  man  ventured  to  approacli  closer  to  the  rich,  and  everyone, 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  the  .same  duty,  and. of  havin: 
received  the  same  grace,  more  sensibly  felt  themselves  the  children  of 
the  same  heavenly  Father. 

Such  descriptions  arc  testimonies  to  the  power  and  piety  of 
any  minister  in  any  communion ;  hut  we  soon  find  ourselvw 
Surrounded  by  alleged  facts,  to  ordinary  minds,  altogetlicr  in- 
conceivable  and  ineompreheii.sible.  M.  Vianney,  as  may  be 
supposed,  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  which  more  worldly 
natures  are  not  very  able  to  understand,  still  less  to  compre- 
liend ;  he  liad  a  simple  and  perfectly  unhesitating  faith  in  all 
the  iisuages  and  superstitions  of  his  Church.  'We  have  referred 
to  his  severe  life  of  maceration,  his  all  but  entire  abstinence 
from  food,  his  freeiuent  scourgings ;  to  the.se,  with  more  pleasure, 
we  add  tliat  lie  gave  up  also  what  little  property  he  possessed, 
he  sold  a  house  wliich  had  cost  him  20,000  francs,  investing 
the  capital  in  what  he  called  his  Providence,  or  orphanage.  In 
t!ie  erection  of  this  building  lie  liecame  him.self  architect,  mason, 
and  carpenter;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  institution 
continued  to  flourish  somewhat  as  Mr.  Muller’s  at  Bristol 
without  any  visible  means  of  support,  sustained,  apparently, 
solely  by  his  prayers :  thus  he  rescued  many  from  a  vagrant 
life,  and  its  sad  consequences  of  wretchedness  and  sin.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  miracles  wrought  there  h  And  of  M 
Viaimey  as  a  French  Fdisha  or  Flijah?  We  must  present  our 
readers  with  these  curious  instances. 

The  facts,  as  recorded,  are  these.  One  day  the  matrons  founi 
their  store  of  flour  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  provision  of 
l)ivad  entirely  so.  There  being  no  baker  in  tlie  village,  the  Superict 
of  the  house,  Benoite  Lardet,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  uh 
One  of  the  directresses  proposed  to  her  cempanion,  .Jeanue-Man^ 
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Chaney,  to  bake  the  little  flour  that  remained.  ‘‘1  have  thfu  iht  of 
that;’  was  the  reply ;  “  but  we  must  first  ask  the  advice  of  the 
CurtV’ 

Jeanne-Marie  went  accordingly,  and  confided  her  embarrassment 
to  the  hohjpriest. 

“Sir/’  said  she,  “the  miller  has  not  sent  us  our  flour,  and  we  have 
onlv  enough  to  make  two  loaves  at  the  most.” 

‘•Put  seme  h  aven  into  what  flour  you  have,”  replied  M.  Vianney, 
“close  your  kneading-trougli,  and  to-morrow  act  as  if  nothing  w’ere 
amiss.” 

This  advice  was  taken,  and  [)recisely  carried  out. 

‘•Ido  not  know  how^  it  happened,’’  said  Jeanne-Marie  Chaney, 
‘•but  certain  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  I  kneaded  the  dough,  it  rose 
uj)  under  my  hand.  I  poured  in  w'ater  :  the  more  I  added,  the  more 
the  dougli  swelled  and  thickened,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  knead¬ 
ing  trough  was  filled  up  to  the  brim  ;  w  e  made,  as  usual,  an  ovenful 
of  great  loaves,  w’eighing  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  pounds 
each.  It  was  as  if  instead  of  a  handful  of  flour  we  had  had  a  sack.” 

This  history  has  been  related  in  all  its  details  by  Jeanne-Marie; 
Chaney,  by  Catherine  Lassagne,  and  Jeanne  ar  d  Marie  Filliat.  Will, 
respect  to  its  miraculous  nature,  these  simple-minded  and  devoted 
women  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  “  Oh,  how  happy 
were  we  to  eat  that  bread  !”  said  they. 

On  another  occasion  there  was  an  utter  failure  of  every  description 
of  food.  The  house  was  without  corn,  or  flour,  or  money.  The 
Cure  thought  that  God  had  abandoned  liim,  on  account  of  his  sins. 
In  the  greatest  distress,  he  summoned  the  Superior  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  “We  must  tlien  send  our  poor  children  away,”  said  he,  “.since; 
we  can  no  longer  supply  them  with  bread.”  Before  coming  to  this 
titremity,  he  determined  once  more  to  visit  Lis  granary.  Slowly  lit; 
tended  the  steps,  and,  as  it  is  stated,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  mingled 
hope  and  fear  he  opened  the  door :  the  granary  was  full  of  corn. 
Itadiant  with  astonishment  and  delight,  he  hastened  to  his  orphans, 
and  announced  to  them  that  a  wonderful  miracle  had  been  wrought  iu 
their  favour.  “  1  distrusted  Providence,  my  poor  little  ones,”  said 
he;  “I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  you  away.  The  good  God  has 
punished  me  well.”  This  >vas  his  favourite  reflection,  when  he 
received  any  special  mark  of  Divine  favour.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
loving  chastisement  fur  his  want  of  faith. 

The  news  of  this  prodigy  soon  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
establishment,  where  it  bad  been  received  with  tears  of  joy  and  cries 
ef  amazement.  The  Mayor  of  Ars  came  with  a  numerous  attendance 
ef  the  chief  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  see  the  miraculous  corn. 
Ihe  miller  was  also  summoned,  and,  whilst  he  filled  bis  sacks,  be 
J*cknowledged  that  he  never  had  handled  such  beautiful  wheat. 

These  are  specimens  ;  there  arc  plenty  more  of*  a  like  order, 
yet  more  w’onderful ;  especially  w'e  come  to  a  periml  in  tlie 


life  of  our  priest,  and  a  Ion"  period  too,  running  from  tlie  yoar^ 
182o  to  1842,  wlion  the  priest  and  his  household  were  plague*! 
and  haunted  by  demons.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  condense,  and 
we  have  no  space  to  quote,  these  extraordinary  stories.  Thev 
arc  quite  as  remarkable, — indeed  more,  remarkable,  becaui 
more  j)rotracted, — than  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  Weslev 
Rectory  at  Epworth ;  in  a  word,  we  have  in  this  singular 
biography  another  of  those  instances  in  which  the  ordinarv 
ways  of  nature  are  quite  contemned — natural  laws  arc  inverted 
and  involved,  and  the  invisible  world  is  put  altogether  into  that 
fi  ee  and  familiar  relationship  to  man,  in  which  it  is  the  grea* 
delight  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  exhibit  it.  Meantime, 
we  liave  to  notice  also,  that  for  many  years  M.  Vianney  sutfered 
a  long  course  of  ])ersecution  from  his  brethren  in  the  niinistn: 
])y  the  surrounding  priests,  he  was  preached  against.  “At 
‘Mhat  time,”  said  he  afterwards,  with  gentle  irony,  ‘^tlie'gosp! 
“  was  let  alone  in  the  pulpits ;  they  preached  only  about  the 
“  ])oor  Cure  d^Vrs.”  A  neighbouring  minister  wrote  to  him. 
“  M.  le  Cure,  no  man  that  is  not  possessed  of  more  theological 

knowledge  than  yourself,  ought  eyer  to  enter  the  confessional;” 
and  the  letter  continued  in  a  similar  vein  of  caustic  reflection. 
A  large  ecclesiasticid  meeting  was  conyened  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  his  zeal  to  the  bishop,  and  imploring  his  censure 
upon  him,  especially'  \q:)on  the  score  of  his  want  of  learning 
and  knowledge  in  matters  of  casuistry ;  but  when  this  was  re- 
])resented  to  the  bishop,  he  replied,  “I  do  not  know  whether  he 
“  is  learned,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  enlightened.”  And  as  to 
the  spirit  of  Vianney'  himself,  it  may'  be  gathered  from  the 
following  beautiful  sentiments  expressed  : — 

“The  cross,”  cried  he,  in  reply,  “the  cross  can  never  destroy  our 
peace.  .  .  .  It  is  the  fear  of  the  cross  which  magnifies  our 

crosses.  A  cross  borne  with  simplicity,  and  witliout  the  self-love 
wliich  exaggerates  our  pain,  ceases  to  be  a  cross.  .  .  . 

complain  of  suffering  ;  we  should  have  much  more  reason  to  coa* 
i»lain  if  we  did  not  suffer,  because  there  is  nothin"  which  renders  u? 
more  like  our  Lonl  than  to  carry  Ilis  cross.  Oh,  beautiful  union  ot 
the  soul  witli  tlie  Lord  .Jesus  Clirist,  hy  the  efficacy  and  tlie  love  oi 
Ills  cross  I  1  do  not  understand  how  a  Christian  can  flee  from  the 
(To.ss.  Is  it  not  also  fleeing  from  Him  wlio  was  nailed  upon  it,  8n<l 
who  died  upon  it  for  us  ?  ” 

Another  time  he  said,  “  Contradiction  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
cros.<»,  and  the  cros.s  brings  us  to  heaven.  .  .  .  Those  only 

truly  hafipy  who  are  at  peace  with  God  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
troubles  of  life.  .  .  .  Pain  is  sweet  when  it  is  suffered  ia 

union  wutli  our  Saviour  ;  and  then  it  is  but  for  a  moment. 


And  what  matters  a  luoineiu’s  suUcring?  If  we  could  pass  a  lew 
days  in  heaven,  w'e  should  then  know  the  value  ot‘  tliis  nioiniMit's 
pain.  We  should  think  no  cross  heavy  enough,  no  trial  bitter 
enough.  .  . 

AVorii  out,  liowcver,  by  liis  severe  disciplines,  tiiid  persecutions, 
and  labours,  in  1843,  he  Seemed  near  death;  the  whole  village 
was  in  wToping,  the  bells  were  tolling  while  the  services  of  his 
church  were  going  on,  for  the  minister,  who  seemed  within  a 
few  inonieiits  of  his  end  ;  when  again  a  miracle  meets  us — a 
neighbouring  minister  performed  mass  for  his  recovery  at  the 
altar  of  St.  IMiilomene  ;  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  said,  he  fell 
into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  his  recovery  commenced.  The 
enthusiastic  village,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  simple 
stateiiieiit,  which  might  make  recovery  to  turn  upon  coineidenee ; 
it  was  said  that  St.  Philomone  herself  laid  appeale  d  to  him,  and 
that  a  mysterious  interview  had  taken  place,  which,  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  imparted  consolation  to  him.  In  fact,  throughout, 
the  story  of  this  singular  man  seems  lifted  away  I’rom  the  human 
side  of  things,  and  miracles  throng  us  as  we  pass  along  the 
pages.  There  was  a  human  side — it  was  in  his  intense  yearning 
for  solitude ;  and  shorllv  after  his  recoverv  he  tied  from  his 
parish,  and  continued,  while  the  whole  of  his  ])arishioners  were 
lost  in  grief  and  wonder,  unknown  in  some  ])lace  of  voluntary 
exile;  but  the  country  and  the  church  seemed  roused  to  discover 
him  and  bring  him  hack,  and  at  last  the  poor  fugitive  was  dis¬ 
covered  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Even  then,  as  they  passed  by  a 
church,  “Let  us  go  in,’*  he  said.  They  knelt  before  the  altar, 
and  when  tliey  rose  were  surprised  to  tiiid  the  ehurch  tilled  with 
Jieople,  who  had  detected  the  saint,  and  had  thronged  in  to 
receive  his  blessing,  and  to  whom  he  had,  weak  us  he  was,  to 
speak.  As  he  was  brought  back  to  Ars,  the  whole  neighbour- 
liood  pressed  out  to  meet  him,  as  if  some  conqueror  or  royal 
pcr?jonagc  was  coming  that  way  ;  the  workmen  forsook  their 
work — it  was  the  harvest  season — the  labourers  forsook  their 
held.s,  the  women  their  homes  ;  sentries  were  pluccd  along  the 
road  to  announce  from  afar  his  arrival ;  as  he  was  seen,  the  cry 
arose  along  the  crowd,  “  VoUd  Le  sciul.^^  The  multitudes  threw 
tlienisclves  on  their  knees  before  him  as  he  jiassed,  some  kissing 
liif}  teet,  multitudes  seeking  to  touch  his  clothing  ;  and  so  he  was 
carried  into  the  crowded  ehurch,  amidst  the  joy  and  adoration  of 
tlie  people,  that  they  possessed  their  cure  again.  It  is  impossible 
read  these  things  of  such  a  man,  whose  greatness  was  simply' 
in  that  he  was  able  to  pray,  who  had  no  inlclleetual  gifts,  no  other 
p^jwer,  or  property,  or  possession,  and  not  marvel  at  such  tiling.^, 
^ost  ministers  of  any  denomination,  church,  or  parish,  would 
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1)0  simply  allowed  to  part  with  indiftlTcnce,  if  not  got  ridot 
u))oii  any  terms ;  there  certainly  is  some  difference.  Twice 
ogain  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  ministry,  of  course  with¬ 
out  effect.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  attempts  to  escup, 
if  we  are  at  all  to  rely  upon  the  statement^  which  have  readied 
us  with  reference  to  his  incessant  crowd  of  cares  and  occupations: 
in  fact,  the  whole  Catholic  world  kept  up  a  stream  of  incessant 
]MTgrimagcs  to  the  Cure  d^Vrs.  There  is  something  hyjicrbo- 
iical  when  the  writer  of  these  volumes  says,  “  It  has  indeed  been 
“  doubted  whether  any  other  man  in  the  present  age  hasen- 
“  joyed  so  universal  a  reputation.  Bishops,  and  some  of  them 
“  highly  eminent  and  intellectual  men  like  Du])anlou]),  Bishop 
“  of  Orleans,  came  to  him  for  edification  and  advice,  or  sought 
“  him  for  his  blessing  before  they  entered  upon  their  diocose; 
“  I  lie  great  Lacordaire  went  to  him  to  seek  counsel  and  instruction 
“  and  the  post  poured  letters  before  him,  imploring  an  interest 
“  in  his  prayers.^’  AVe  look  at  him  through  these  pages,  and 
his  whole  life  ajipears  like  that  of  an  inspired  idiot  or  lunatic, 
contradicting  all  our  ordinary  impressions  of  men  and  things; 
yet  great  men  never  approached  him  without  being  impressed 
by  the  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  gifted  insight.  His  incessant 
and  entirely  unpremeditated  talking  in  the  pulpit,  wholly 
divested  of  all  art  of  comjiosition,  and  every  rhetorical  elfect. 
V.  as  listened  to  by  men  of  the  world,  the  greatest  doctors  and 
ministers  of  his  Church,  and  by  innumerable  multitudes,  allot’ 
wliom  seemed  always  to  feel  that  they  had  gained  espe¬ 
cially  what  we  think  Mr.  Matthew*  Arnold  w  ould  call  “  light  and 
sweet ness,^^  from  his  lips.  Sometimes  even  difficult  matters  were 
brought  to  him  for  his  advice  and  judgment,  in  theology  or  in 
(’hurch  usuage,  and  it  was  said,  when  he  spoke,  a  veil  seemed 
to  fall  from  the  eyes  ;  and  his  few*  words,  for  he  never  spoke 
many  upon  any  subject — in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  he  was 
always  sententious  and  clear — seemed  to  throw*  light  upon  the 
most  difficult  j)oints  of  questions.  Once  an  astonished  priest, 
who  found  in  the  Cure  light  he  had  failed  to  find  in  w’orlds  ot 
books,  said  to  him,  “  M.  le  Cure,  wdiere  did  you  learn  your 
“  theology  and  M.  Vianney  merely  pointed  to  his pru'-Die^’ 
'i'll is  was  no  doubt  true;  w’e  w*ould  almost  hazard  the  assertion 
llnit  he  never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Sai’iptun  s  and  the  offices  of  the  Church. 

h'rom  the  description  w*e  have  given,  our  readers  w*ill  gather 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  betw*een  the  Cure  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  in  the  pulpit  ;  he  was  exceedingly  simple  andhmnble, 
but  In’s  words  fell  from  him  usually  with  authority ;  judging 
from  those  we  have  seen,  they  came  into  the  mind  with  a  sell* 
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endcneing  power  of  light,  sententious  and  quaint,  with  a 
quaintness  like  tliat  we  associate  with  Herbert  or  Vaughan ; 
there  was  plenty  of  illustration  at  his  eomniand,  very  striking 
and  telling  in  that  quaint  and  angular  fashion.  Let  us  select  a 
few  instances  of  his  speech. 

“M.  the  Cure,  wliat  should  a  man  do  in  order  to  become  a  true 
Christian  ?”  one  asked  of  liim. 

“  My  friend,  he  must  learn  to  love  God.” 

“And  how  to  attain  to  this  love  of  God  ?” 

“Ah  !  my  friend,  humility!  humility  !  It  is  our  pride  which  pre¬ 
vents  our  becoming  saints;  pride  is  the  chain  of  the  chaplet  of  all 
the  vices;  humility,  the  chain  of  the  chaplet  of  all  the  virtues.” 

‘•Our  sins  are  as  a  grain  of  sand,  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  of 
God’s  mercies. 

“Good  Christians  are  like  birds  with  large  wings  and  small  claws, 
and  which  never  touch  the  ground,  lest  they  should  be  taken,  and  not 
able  to  mount  up  again.  They  make  their  nests  upon  the  summits  of 
rocks,  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  other  elevated  places;  and  so  the 
Christian  should  always  keep  upon  the  heights.  As  soon  as  we  allow 
our  thoughts  to  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  we  too  are  seized  and 
taken. 

“  The  earth  is  a  bridge,  upon  which  \vc  pass  over  the  water;  its  sole 
use  isto  support  our  feet.  .  .We  are  in  the  world,  but  w'e  are  not  of 
the  world,  since  we  say  every  day,  ‘  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven' 
.  .  .  must,  then,  await  our  reward,  till  we  are  at  home  in  the 

paternal  house;  that  is  why  Christians  are  exposed  to  crosses,  con¬ 
tradictions,  adversities,  scorn,  calumnies.  JSo  much  the  better!  .  ,  . 

“  Without  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  united  eflbrts  of  every 
man  that  has  ever  existed  would  be  unable  to  expiate  one  sin,  even  the 
s^mallcst  untruth. 

“The  world  passes  away,  and  we  pass  away  with  it.  Kings,  em¬ 
perors,  all  disappear,  all  are  engulphed  in  that  eternity  from  whence 
no  man  returns.  One  thing  only  is  of  moment,  that  is,  to  save  the 
soul.  .  .  .  God  has  placed  us  for  a  little  time  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  exercise  our  faith  and  love,  but  no  one  remains  here.  If  we  were 
'vise,  we  should  never  cease  to  lift  our  eyes  towards  heaven,  our 
true  country  ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  world,  by  riches,  by  temporal  enjoyments, 
and  we  little  heed  the  only  thing  which  should  occupy  our  thoughts. 

“  Look  at  the  saints,  how  detached  they  were  from  this  world,  and 
horn  all  material  considerations!  with  what  contempt  and  indilference 
they  regarded  all  earthly  things  !  A  holy  monk,  having  lost  his  pa¬ 
rents,  suddenly  found  himself  the  possessor  of  great  wealth.  ‘  How 
jong,’  he  asked  of  the  friends  who  brought  him  the  news,  ‘  how  long  is 
}t  since  my  parents  died  ?  ’  *  Three  weeks,’  they  replied.  ‘  Tell  me 

h  u  person  who  is  dead  can  inherit.’  Assuredly  not.*  ‘  Ah,  well 
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then,  I,  who  have  been  dead  twenty  years,  oannot  possibly  inherit 
from  those  who  have  been  dead  only  three  weeks.’  Ah,  the  saints 
understood  the  notliingnes.s,  tlie  vanity  of  tliis  world,  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  forsaking  all  for  the  bright  hope  of  eternal  blessedness. 

“  Go  from  world  to  world,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  riches 
to  riches,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  you  will  rlever  tind  your  happi- 
ness.  Tlie  entire  universe  couhl  no  more  satisfy  an  immortal  soul 
than  a  grain  of  wheat  could  satisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  a  starvin^^ 
man.” 

The  good  man  could  never  be  induced  to  have  liis  likeness 
taken,  and  became  ludicrous  in  some  of  his  eflorts  to  evade  the 
artists,  wdio  went  to  Ars  for  that  purpose.  The  railway  i)oure(l 
multitudes  of  visitors  into  his  village  to  see  him.  He  was  never 
oil  the  rail  in  his  life ;  and  although  it  came  within  a  little 
distance,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw  it.  His  life, 
in  its  p(*rfect  absorption,  was  yet  more  absorbed  than  that  of 
Kant,  who  took  his  dtiily  mechanical  walk,  and  was  never  four 
miles  in  his  life  from  his  home,  while  occupying  himself  with 
the  conditions  and  laws  of  universal  being.  M.  Viannoy  had 
been  farther  away  from  his  fields  of  labour  tiian  this  implies; 
but,  for  the  greater  number  of  his  years,  he  seems  to  have 
known  no  other  walk  than  that  from  his  house  to  his  church,  or 
to  some  sick  or  dying  parishioner,  who  needed  his  prayer.  Hut 
his  acipiaintance  with  men,  with  the  life  of  temptation,  and  the 
world  of  the  heart,  must  have  been  upon  the  most  immense 
scale  ;  and  the  characters  he  met  with,  or  who  came  to  him  for 
instiiiction  and  confession,  must  frequently  have  presented  to 
him  pages  of  human  knowledge  compensating  for  and  quite 
transcending  his  ignorance  in  the  world  of  books.  Of  course, 
this  also  is  surrounded  with  a  haze  of  romance  and  miracle; 
some  of  the  wonderful  stories  are  l)elievable  enough  in  so  humble, 
benevolent,  and  extraordinary  a  man. 

A  robber,  who  bud  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  presbytery,  found 
in  a  drawer  some  pewter  8i)oons  and  forks,  which  he  appropriated; 
and  he  was  busily  occupied,  satisfying  his  hunger  witli  tlie  bread  ol 
the  orphans,  in  the  Providence,  wlien  M.  Vianney  surprised  hinr 
“  What  are  you  doing  there,  my  friend  ?”  “  I  am  hungry,  M.  tk 

Cure.”  After  having  bestowed  alms  upon  his  nncereinonioiH  vidtor 
witli  a  liberal  liand.  tlie  Cure,  who  recognised  the  '‘\(ir(jcut€rie  '  in 
his  hands,  exclaimed,  “  Save  yourself,  my  friend  I — save  yourseli 
(|uickly,  lest  they  should  arrest  you  !” 

He  went  himself  to  warn  a  woman,  who  had  robbed  him  of  nine 
hundred  francs,  that  the  fjens  (V armes  were  in  quest  of  her. 

He  gave  a  pension  to  another,  in  order  to  allure  her  back  from  a 
life  of  dishonesty. 


In  (he  Coufes^itntfd. 
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1  The  following  belongs  more  clearly  to  the  region  of  the 
I  hypothetical ;  it  is  mentioned  in  illustration  of  his  power  of 
]  penetrating  the  thoughts  and  reading  the  hearts  of  others :  that 
!  he  possessed  this  in  an  extraordinary  manner  is  certain  ;  hut  his 
j  enthusiastic  admirers,  of  course,  will  have  it  that  he  was  clair- 
I  voyant  also,  and  saw  through  all  the  veils  of  time  and  space. 

]  A  higliwayman,  the.  terror  of  travellers,  who  had  long  haunted  the 
roads  and  highways  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder,  and  who 
was  known  to  have  perpetrated  many  frightful  crimes  and  excesses, 
j  suddenly  became  the  victim  ot  a  severe  and  painful  illness.  In  his 
extremity,  he  was  told  that  those  invalids  who  went  to  Ars  immedi- 
^  ately  obtained  their  cure  ;  and  he  determined,  as  he  said,  to  try  his 
chance  also.  Accordingly,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Cure.  Vian- 
ney,  at  first,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  the  indigi.ant  suppliant  was 
preparing  to  take  his  departure,  when  the  idea  occured  to  him 
to  make  yet  another  effort,  and  he  returned  to  the  church.  M.  Vian- 
i  ney  saw  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  summoned  to  his  presence.  He 
j  entered  the  sacristy,  saying  to  himself,  “  M.  the  Cure  will  have  me 
confess,  but  I  can  do  that  according  to  my  own  idea.”  When  he 

iliad  made  his  pretended  confession,  M.  Vianney,  who  had  hitherto 
kt'pt  silence,  said,  “  Is  that  all  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  pinitent. 

“  But,”  responded  the  sagacious  priest,  “  you  have  not  told  me  that 
I  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place,  you  committed  such  a  crime.”  He 
I  then  related  to  his  astonished  hearer  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  and 
I  with  more  exactness  of  detail  than  he  himself  could  h  ave  recorded  it. 

I  Such  was  the  man  ;  and  liis  does  not  seem  a  character  very 
j  easily  spelt  out,  or  fitted  into  the  groove  of  ordinary  experience  ; 
I  it  must  be  admitted,  appearing  in  this  age,  such  an  apparition 
'  is  especially  remarkable.  He  lived  and  died  in  an  atmosphere 
‘  of  almost  fanatical  reverence,  and  there  are  lew  things  about 
i  hiinwhicli  permit  us  to  falter  in  our  own  reverential  regards.  A 
I  mail  of  wlioni  we  cannot  find  that  ho  uttered  one  harsh  or  bitter 
I  word,  or  performed  one  unkind  act, — from  whom  there  con- 

B*  staiitl}'  seemed  to  emanate  the  fragrance  of  piety,  and  purity, 
sell-denial,  and  good-will, — must  scarcely  be  laughed  at,  beeausi; 
in  addition  to  these  excellent  attributes,  lie  had  a  taste  uii- 
‘luoncliahle  for  hunger  and  vigils,  for  pov  ertv  and  mortitications. 
Th(  wo  suppose,  liowever,  gave  to  him  that  air  of  connnand  as 
ot  a  conijueror,  that  dazzling  and  radiant  eye,  and  tliat  directness 
of  wise  speech,  all  of  wliicli  were  manifest  from  behind  his 
I  k^entlenoss  and  humility.  Ignoraiit  of  the  great  world  beyond  and 
^  around  him,  he  lived  like  a  hermit  of  the  desert,  or  an  anchorite 
i  in  his  cave,  the  beloved  and  reverenced,  not  only  by  the  multi- 
s  tudes,  hut  by  the  noble  fainilv  of  the  Vicomte  d’Ars,  his 
parishioners,  and  by  his  excellent  and  sympathetic  bishop ; 
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neither  of  whom,  however,  could  ever,  when  he  was  compcllod 
to  dine  with  them,  draw  him  awav  from  his  liahits  of  absij. 
iienoc.  lie  died  in  1859,  going  through  his  indescribably 
arduous  toil  till  the  close  of  his  career.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  multitude  assembled  at  his  funeral  was  enormous;  about 
six  thousand  people  gathered  round  his  grave,  in  addition  to  the 
thi  ’cc  hundred  priests,  the  representatives  of  chateaux,  monas¬ 
teries,  and  convents  in  the  neighbourhood  and  throughout 
h'rance.  It  is  said,  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  in  the  grave,  one 
cry  or  wail  of  irrepressible  grief  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  niultitude,  which  seemed  rather  like  the  immense  mass 
doing  honour  to  some  great  conqueror  or  king,  than  to  the 
poor  minister  of  a  small  village.  Then  the  llishop  Bellev 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  pronounced  the 
discourse  whicli  is  printed  at  the  close  of  these  volumes;  and, 
Ih’otcstants  as  we  are,  it  may  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  seldom 
have  the  words  of  his  text  had  a  more  fitting  application: 
“  \\"ell  done,  good  and  faithful  servant :  enter  into  the  joy  of 
‘^thy  Lord.” 

A^'’e  must  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections  on 
this  life,  which  seems  little  less  remarkable  than  some  well- 
authenticated  ghost  story,  leaving  on  the  mind  the  impression 
oi*  tlie  astonishing,  and  defying  at  once  all  attempts  at  solution 
or  belief ;  we  must  add  also,  equally  defying  a  reasonable  disbelief. 
We  can  .scarcely  call  the  life  of  the  Cure  d’Ars  inimitahle,  but 
it  was  a.ssuredly  admirable. 
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Those  re\icwers  have  certainl}’  the  capacity  for  flattery,  (’tis 
not  often,  unless  the  necessity  be  laid  upon  them  by  private 
relationship,  a  rcvicwer\s  foible,)  who  have  placed  the  Spanish 
(rypstj  by  the  side  of  Aurora  Leigh ^ — George  Eliot  by  the  side 
of  Elizabeth  Browning.  In  the  department  in  which  this 
author  has  walked,  she  has  unquestionably  attained  pre-eminence 
as  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  not  only  by  the  nervous  com¬ 
pression  of  her  language,  but  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  of 
powerful  and  highly  wrought  passion;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  still — perhaps  an  undefinable  difference — between  the 
poet  and  the  prose  writer,  even  when  that  prose  holds  some  of 
the  finest  attributes  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  As  to  the 
analogy  which  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  leading 
journal,  it  seems  to  us  to  terminate  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  pscudoinmi,  or  rather  nom  do  phune^  on  the  title-page  of 
the  Spanish  Oypsy^  it,  like  Aurora  Lcighy  is  the  work  of  a 
woman ;  in  other  respects  it  is  no  more  like  it  than  is  the  Mort 
(f  Arthur  to  Paradise  Losty  or  Hamlet  to  the  Pilgrinds  Progress, 
The  structure  of  the  poem  is  unlike  it.  Aurora  Leigh  is  an  epic, 
—if  not  an  epic,  we  know  not  beneath  what  order  of  poetry  it 
may  be  classed ;  the  Spanish  Gypsy y  is  dramatic,  although  our 
ideas  of  the  construction  of  dramatic  composition  arc  set  at 
defiance  by  the  introduction  of  passages  in  which  the  author 
supplies  what  would  otherwise  be  an  hiatus.  The  characters 
do  not  work  out  the  story  for  themselves  without  this  aid 
from  the  author.  It  is  trifling  to  say  that  both  the  age  and  the 
scenery  of  the  poems  widely  differ,  as  also  the  characters,  as 
much  as  the  middle  ages  can  differ  from  the  present,  or  English 
l>cople  from  Spaniards.  The  evolutions  of  the  stories  arc 
diflerent.  Aurora  Leigh  deals  with  some  of  the  vexed  questions 
of  our  time,  and  woman’s  place  in  relation  to  them  ;  it  is  a  social, 
J^nd  yet  a  personal  poem  :  extraordinary  as  are  some  of  its  inci¬ 
dents,  they  are  yet  of  the  ordinary  woof  of  our  every-day 
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circumstances ;  and  the  pathetic  passions  which  are  arouse*^] 
seem  born  of  ordinary  situations.  The  incidents  of  the  Hp(m\ 
Ggpsy  are  wildly  unusual,  and  have  about  them  that  magniticem 
but  unreal,  gleam  which  great  circumstances  assume  when  lookc-d 
at  through  the  veil  and  haze  of  the  remote  past.  Ilotli  are,  no 
doubt,  poems  of  passion ;  but  this  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  analogy.  The  passion  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy  is  like  that  of  a 
blood-red  sunset  ;  it  is  concentrated  or  an  incident  or  two,  andtlie 
mor(‘  brief  poem  is  lit  up,  from  first  to  last,  with  either  the  pre¬ 
monitory  blaze  and  prophecy  of  passions  to  come,  or  passions  in 
their  tempest.  Aurora  Lrigh  is  more  finely  reticent;  nohle pas¬ 
sions  kindle  againand  again  across  its  pages,  and  sometimes  strike 
in  strong  strokesof  satire,  like  lightning ;  but  the  passion  through¬ 
out  the  poem,  and  especially  towards  the  close,  is  like  a  blessed 
summer  rain  falling  in  refreshment  upon  parched  earth  or 
parched  hearts.  The  characteristic  of  Aurora  Leigh  is  its  com- 
presscnl  wisdom,  its  sententious  axiomatic  power,  like  that  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  verse,  in  which  two  or  three  lines  give  the  pith 
and  power  of  a  whole  poem  ;  the  characteristic  of  the  SpmmJi 
Gypsy  is  its  frequent,  even  painful,  diffuseness.  AVords  flow 
harmoniously,  grandly  along,  reflecting  loveliness  in  illustration 
and  expression;  still  the  reader  feels  that  they  are  diffuse,  spread 
out,  and  in  this  it  often  contrasts  singularly  with  the  opposite 
characteristics  in  Adam  Bede^  or  Felix  Ilolfy  or,  indeed,  in  any 
of  the  author’s  prose  works.  The  situations  in  which  we  find 
the  characters  in  Aurora  Lrigh  are  homely,  sometimes  alnio>t 
idyllic  ;  they  can  never,  we  think,  be  called  romantic  :  the  interest 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  persons  themselves,  never  in  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Allthesituationsof  the  Spanish  (////Avyare intensely  roinantie: 
piu  haps  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  circumstances  in  S])ain  un¬ 
tinged  by  romance  ;  but  these  have  a  special  unlikeliness,  and  an 
extravagance  of  impossibility.  Perhaps  here  a  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  found  in  the  improbability  alike  of  the  conception 
of  Marian  Karle  in  Aurora  Leigh y  and  Fedelma  ;  both  are  social 
outcasts,  and  in  lx)th  it  must  ho.  tadmitted  tln'ic  is  a  grandeur 
of  moral  character,  a  high  sublimity  of  moral  sentiment,  capable 
of  realizing  itself  in  noble  self-renunciation  and  action  ;  hut  the 
development  of  the  characters  differ  so  wddely,  the  motives  of 
conduct  are  so  far  apart,  that  this  forms  far  too  thin  a  thread  for 
any  other  than  a  ligature  for  contrast,  rather  than  comparison; 
and,  in  a  word,  while  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  great  painting,  in  which 
every  character,  distinct!}"  draw’ii,  fixes  the  eye  by  the  interest 
we  feel  in  itsstor}’,  like  the  rich  colourings  of  Paul  A^erroncse,or 
the  noble  lines  of  l.eonarda  del  Venci’s  best  painting.  The  Spaniel' 
Gyjfiy  is  rather  like  one  of  those  smaller  pictures,  in  which 
the  glow  of  sunny  colour  spread  over  the  canvas  charms  and 
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delights,  without  compelling^  us  to  any  very  keen  interest  in  the 
storv  it  attempts  to  tell.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  poem  ;  but  it 
can  only  be  by  some  incomprehensible  fatality  of  criticism  that 
a  place  can  be  assigned  to  it  near  the  side  of  ^Irs.  Browning’s 
poems ;  nor  should  we  have  dreamt  of  venturing  on  this  con¬ 
trast  at  all,  which  can  only  be  forced  and  unnatural,  but  for 
that  criticism  which,  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  servile  adulation 
to  the  merits  of  a  great  author,  mentioned  together  names  and 
gifts  of  genius  so  widely  apart.  One  remark  also  may  be  made 
here :  the  lyrical  power  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  although  not  introduced  in  Aurora  Leiyh,  A 
number  of  lyrics  are  strewn  across  the  pages  of  the  Spanish 
Gifpsy;  but,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  and  that  not  a  pleasant 
one,  the  Sony  of  thr  Zineali^  they  do  not  exhibit  any  power 
over  that  wonderful  manipulation  of  language,  in  which  metre 
becomes  the  marvellous  and  expressive  melody  of  song.  All 
this  said,  we  have  still  a  very  impressive  and  beautiful  poem,  in 
which  gypsies  and  princes  and  bigoted  Church  inquisitors  play 
their  various  parts,  in  the  time  when  the  Tmpiisition  was 
prosecuting  its  cruel  work  in  Spain,  and  gypsies  and  moors 
possessed  the  pow’er  to  disturb  its  quiet.  The  Spanish  Gypsy  is 
Fedelma,  a  young  girl,  whose  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  >\e 
may  suppose  also,  her  fine  moral  attributes,  have  won  the  love 


and  betrothal  of  Don  Silva,  a  Spanish  duke,  of  large  power  and 
property.  On  the  very  eve  of  their  marriage,  her  father,  the 
gypsy  monarch  of  a  powerful  tribe*,  whom  his  daughter 
has  never  hitherto  seen  or  known,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  brouglit 
to  the  palace  wliere  she  is  residing  and  abiding  until  her  marriage. 
He  discovers  his  daughter  ;  she  can  do  no  other  than  contrive 
his  escape,  but  is  compelled  to  flee  with  him  :  thus  the  hope  of 
her  life  is  shivered,  but  not  perfectly  and  effectually,  until,  in 
the  close,  when  her  lover  has  followed  her  to  the  gyp^^y  camp, 
and,  by  an  immense  feat  of  poetical  imagination,  has  been  able 
to  relinquisli  his  nationality  and  every  dignity  of  station  and 
iKjssession,  in  order  that  he  may  wdn  his  bride,  ’whom  yet  he 
does  not  win.  He  finds  he  has  only  betray(*d  his  trust,  and  un¬ 
consciously  brought  about  the  slaughter  of  his  friends.  He  dis¬ 
owned  his  oath  to  the  Zincali,  and  struck  the  death-bhnv  of 
ledelina’s  father.  Our  readers  w'ill  gather  from  this  outline 
ho\y  w  ild  and  improbable  are  the  foundations  of  the  story ;  but 
amidst  this  painf  ul  and  agonizing  complication  of  circumstances, 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  scenes  of 
tragic  passion,  which  are  more  interesting  than  the  tide  itself. 
^  oiiiplieation  of  circumstance  is,  ])erhaps,  the  novelist’s  favourite 
hst  of  pow  er  ;  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  novels  of 
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George  Eliot :  to  the  poet  it  is  not  always  so  essential ;  but  it  is 
certainly  made  to  l)e  the  pivot  of  the  action  and  passion  in  the 
poc‘m  before  us.  There  is  more  by  far  of  Schiller  tlian  of 
Elizabeth  llrowning,  in  the  Spariish  Gypsy  much  of  that  Avild, 
seething  passion,  that  daring,  doubtful  involution  of  plot,  which 
gave  a  rapturous  reception  to  the  PohberSy  and  charm  with  a 
more  modified  and  chastened  influence  in  Wallenstein  or  the 
Pieeolotnini.  Hut  no  reviewer  can  render  by  any  extracts  the 
passion  of  a  story,  for  this  the  reader  must  turn  to  tlic  work  it¬ 
self.  Tliere  are  many  striking  situations,  which,  while  not  apart 
from,  but  closely  related  to,  the  texture  of  the  whole  story,  have 
a  passionate  beauty  and  independent  force  of  their  own ;  thus 
tlie  sophistries  of  the  prior.  Father  Tsidor,  who  meditates 
(hmouncing  Fedelma  to  the  Inquisition,  in  order  that  he  may 
biTak  the  possibility  of  her  marriage  with  Don  Silva,  seems  to 
bc“  well  rendered.  Frobiibly  in  a  similar  way  thousands  of  church¬ 
men  have,  for  similar  ends,  argued  down  conscience.  Tlie 
soliloquy  is  too  long  to  quote  entirely. 

A  vaulted  room,  all  stone.  The  light  shed  from  a  high  lamp.  IVoodfn 
chairs,  a  desk,  book  shelves.  The  Puior,  in  white  frock,  a  hlad 
rosary  with  a  crucifix  qf^ehony  and  ivory  at  his  side,  walking  vp  and 
down,  holding  a  written  paper  in  his  hands,  which  arc  clasped  behind 
him. 

^Vllat  if  this  witness  lies  ?  he  says  he  heard  her 
Counting  her  blasphemies  on  a  rosary, 

And,  in  a  bold  discourse  with  Saloino, 

Say  that  the  Host  was  nought  but  ill-mixed  flour, 

That  it  was  mean  to  pray — she  never  prayed. 

1  know  the  man  who  wrote  this  for  a  enr, 

^Vllo  follows  Don  Diego,  secs  life’s  good 
In  senips  my  nephew  flings  to  him.  What  then  ? 

Particular  lies  may  s])eak  a  general  truth. 

I  guess  him  false,  hut  know  her  heretic — 

Know  her  for  Satan’s  instrument,  bedecked 
With  heathenish  charms,  luring  the  souls  of  men 
To  damning  trust  in  good  uusanctified. 

Let  her  he  prisoned — questioned — she  will  give 
Witness  against  herself,  that  were  this  false  .  .  . 

{lie  looks  at  the  paper  again  and  reads,  then  ogam 
thrusts  it  behind  him.) 

The  matter  and  the  colour  are  not  false : 

The  form  concerns  the  witness,  not  the  judge  ; 

For  proof  is  gathered  by  the  sifting  mind. 

Not  given  in  crude  and  formal  eireumstanee. 

Suspicion  is  a  heaven-sent  lamp,  and  1 — 

I,  watchman  of  the  Holy  Office,  hear 

That  lamp  in  trust.  I  will  keep  faithful  watch. 

The  Holy  Inquisition’s  discipline 
Is  mercy,  saving  her,  if  penitent — 

God  grant  it ! — else—root  up  the  poison-plant. 
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Though  ’twerc  a  lily  with  a  golden  heart ! 

This  spotless  maiden  with  her  pagan  soul 
Is  the  arch-enemy’s  trap  :  lie  turns  his  back 
On  all  the  prostitutes,  and  watches  her 
To  see  her  poison  men  with  false  belief 
In  rebel  virtues. 

0  God,  Thou  knowest  that  my  will  is  pure. 

Thy  servant  owns  nought  for  himself,  his  wealth 
Is  but  obedience.  And  I  have  sinned 
In  keeping  small  respects  of  human  love — 

Calling  it  mercy.  Mercy!  'Where  evil  is. 

True  mercy  must  be  terrible.  Mercy  would  save. 

Save  whom  ?  Save  serpents,  locusts,  wolves  ? 

Or  out  of  pity  let  the  idiots  gorge 

Within  a  famished  town  ?  Or  save  the  gains 

Of  men  who  trade  in  poison  lest  they  starve  ? 

Save  all  things  mean  and  foul  that  clog  the  earth. 

Stifling  the  better  ?  Save  the  fools  w  ho  cling 
For  refuge  round  their  hideous  idol’s  limbs. 

So  leave  the  idol  grinning  unconsumed. 

And  save  the  fools  to  breed  idolaters  ? 

0  mercy  worthy  of  the  licking  hound 
That  knows  no  future  but  its  feeding  time  ! 

Mercy  has  ayes  that  pierce  the  ages — sees, 

From  heights  divine  of  the  eternal  purpose. 
Far-scattered  consequence  in  its  vast  sum  ; 

Chooses  to  save,  but  with  illumined  vision 
Sees  that  to  save  is  greatly  to  destroy. 

’Tis  so  the  Holy  Inquisition  sees  :  its  wrath 
Is  fed  from  the  strong  heart  of  wisest  love ; 

For  love  must  needs  make  hatred.  He  who  loves 
God  and  His  laws  must  hate  the  foes  of  God. 

.\nd  1  have  sinned  in  being  merciful : 

Being  slack  in  hate,  I  have  been  slack  in  love. 

{lie  takes  the  crucifix,  and  holds  it  up  before  him.) 

Thou  shuddering,  bleeding,  thirsting,  dying  God, 

Thou  Man  of  sorrows,  scourged  and  bruised  and  torn — 
Suffering  to  save — wilt  Thou  not  judge  the  world? 

This  arm  w'hich  held  the  children,  this  ])ale  hand 


That  gently  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind. 

And  opened  passive  to  the  cruel  nail. 

Shall  one  day  stretch  to  leftward  of  Thy  throne, 

Charged  with  the  power  that  makes  the  lightning  strong, 
And  hurl  Thy  foes  to  everlasting  hell. 

.\nd  thou  Immaculate  Mother,  Virgin  mild. 

Thou  sevenfold-pierced,  thou  pitying,  pleading  Queen, 
Shalt  see  and  smile,  while  the  black  fllthy  souls 
i^ink  with  foul  weight  to  their  eternal  place. 

Purging  the  Holy  Light.  Yea,  I  have  sinned. 

And  called  it  mercy.  But  I  shrink  no  more. 

To  morrow  morn  this  tem])tress  shall  be  safe  ! 

Under  the  Holy  Inquisition’s  key. 

He  thinks  to  wed  her,  and  defy  me  then, 
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She  beinjr  shielded  by  our  house’s  name. 

But  he  shall  never  wed  her.  I  have  said. 

The  time  is  Qomt.^ Exurge  Dominey 
Judica  cfiusam  tuam.  Let  Thy  foes 
Be  driven  as  the  smoke  before  the  wind, 

And  melt  like  wax  upon  the  furnace  lip  ! 

A  very  different  scene  of  sweet  pathetic  effectiveness  is  that 
where  Fedelma  is  alone  with  the  marriage  jewels  Don  Silva  ha< 
just  presented  to  her. 

Yes,  now  that  pood  seems  less  impossible  ! 

Now  it  seems  true  tliat  I  shall  be  his  wife, 

Be  ever  by  his  side,  and  make  a  part 
In  all  his  purposes . 

Tliese  rubies  preet  me  Duchess.  How  they  plow  ! 

Their  ])risone(i  souls  are  throbbinp  like  my  own. 

Perchance  they  loved  once,  were  ambitious,  proud ; 

Or  <lo  they  only  dream  of  w'ider  life. 

Ache  from  intenseness,  yearn  to  burst  the  wall 
Compact  of  ciystal  splendour,  and  to  flood 
Some  wider  space  with  glor\’  ?  Poor,  poor  gems  ! 

We  must  be  patient  in  our  prison-house. 

And  find  our  space  in  loving.  Pray  you,  love  me. 

Let  us  be  glad  together. 

Hut  for  all  the  great  situations  we  have  said,  the  reader  must 
to  the  lM)ok  itself ;  it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn  over  the 
]>ages  of  any  work  by  George  Eliot  without  finding  many  of  those 
tdosely  knit  syllables  which  often  be^in  in  poetry,  but  end  iuun 
unexj)ected  turn  of  satire,  as  when  Hlasco  speaks  : — 

A  man’s  a  man  ; 

But  when  you  see  a  king,  you  see  the  work 
Of  many  thousand  men.  King  Ferdinand 
Bears  a  fine  presence,  and  hath  proper  limbs  ; 

But  what  though  he  w'crc  shrunken  as  a  relic  ? 

You’tl  see  the  gold  and  gems  tiiat  cased  him  o’er. 

And  all  the  pages  round  him  in  brocade. 

And  all  the  lords,  themselves  a  sort  of  kings. 

Doing  them  reverence.  That  strikes  an  awe 
Into  a  common  man — especially 
A  judge  of  plate. 

I  ir  as  when  the  host  defines  a  poet : — 

A  poet,  crazed  with  finding  wonls 

May  stick  to  things  and  seem  like  qualities. 

No  |>ebble  is  a  pebble  in  thy  hands : 

Tis  a  moon’out  of  work,  a  barren  egg. 

Or  twenty  things  that  no  man  sees  but  thee. 

f)r  when  Juan  projKJses  the  question  as  to  what  pleases  God:' 

Whether  He  likes 

A  burnt  Jew  or  a  well-fed  bishop  best- 
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[i  The  following  are  fine  flakes  of  speech  ;  thus  of  speech  :  — 

Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  dept^ 

Of  the  unspoken:  even  your  loved  words 
Float  in  the  larger  meaning  of  your  voicQ 
As  something  dimmer. 

.\jid  the  foirfulness  of  love  : — 

Ah,  yes  !  all  preciousness 
To  mortal  hearts  is  guarded  by  a  fear. 

All  love  fears  loss,  and  most  that  loss  supreme 
Its  own  perfection— seeing,  feeling  change 
tVom  high  to  lower,  dearer  to  less  dear. 

Can  love  be  careless  ?  If  we  lost  our  love. 

What  should  we  find  ? — with  this  sweet  Past  torn  oflf. 

Our  lives  deep  scarred  just  where  their  beauty  lay  ? 

The  best  we  found  thenceforth  were  still  a  worse  *. 

The  only  better  is  a  Past  that  lives 
On  through  an  added  Present,  stretching  still 
In  hope  unchecked  by  shaming  memories 
To  life’s  last  breath. 

And  yet  again,  where  Sephardo  discourses  of  truth,  and  the 
s'^'arch  for  it : — 

The  Unnarneable  made  not  the  search  for  truth 
'.To  suit  hidalgos’  temper.  1  abide 
Illy  that  wise  spirit  of  listening  reverence 
Which  marks  the  boldest  doctors  of  our  racc- 
For  Truth,  to  us,  is  like  a  living  child 
Horn  of  two  parents  :  if  the  parents  part. 

And  will  divide  the  child,  how  shall  it  live  ?j 
Or,  I  will  rather  say  :  Two  angels  guide 
The  path  of  man,  both  agetl  and  yet  young, 

As  angels  arc,  ripening  tlirough  einlless  years. 

On  one  he  leans :  some  call  her  Memory, 

And  some,  Tradition  ;  and  her  voice  is  sweet, ' 

With  tleep  mysterious  accords  :  the  other. 

Floating  above,  holds  down  a  lamp  which  streams  | 

A  light  divine  and  searching  on  the  earth, 

(.'ompelling  eyes  ami  footsteps.  Memory  yield  * 

Yet  clings  with  loving  check,  and  shines  anew, 

Refiecting  all  the  rays  of  that  bright  lamp 
Our  angel  Reason  holds.  We  ha<l  not  walked. 

Hut  for  Tradition  ;  we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,  by  brightening  Reason’s  lamp. 

Still  we  are  j)urblind,  tottering.  I  hold  less 
Than  Aben-Ezra,  of  that  aged  lore 
Hrought  by  long  centuries  from  Chaldean  plains ; 

The  Jew-taught  Florentine  rejects  it  all. 

For  still  the  light  is  measured  by. the  eye, 

And  the  weak  organ  fails.  I  may  see  ill ; 

Hut  over  all  belief  is  faithfulness. 

Which  fulfils  vision  w-ith  obedience. 

I  must  giasp  my  morsels ;  truth  is  oft 
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Scattered  in  fragments  round  a  stately  pile 

Built  half  of  error ;  and  the  eye’s  defect 

May  breed  too  much  denial. 

There  is  more  passion  and  rapid  action  in  the  Spanish 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  expect  in  modem 
poetry ;  nor  would  we  have  our  rejection  of  the  foolish  compari¬ 
son  to  which  we  referred  in  our  opening  sentences,  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  a  depreciation :  the  works  and  ways  of  poets  differ. 
Although  so  unequally  WTitten,  as  not  to  be  strictly  and  tnilv 
in  the  dramatic  form,  unless  the  introduction  of  something  like 
the  Greek  chorus  is  still  to  be  allowed  its  place  in  our  method, 
it  is  intensely  dramatic ;  the  soliloquies,  as  in  some  of  By ron’s  mos: 
famous  and  passionate  passages,  are  far  too  long,  and  seem  to 
break  the  sharp  continuity  of  the  action  ;  the  whole  of  the  piece 
is  intensely  alive  and  glowing ;  there  is  a  fervid  earnestness 
about  the  whole  action.  The  reader  is  instantly  and  easily 
transferred  to  the  moral  and  scenic  life  of  the  sunny  and  moun¬ 
tainous  Spain.  The  author,  as  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
informed,  has  a  very  marked  individuality  and  powerful  reflec¬ 
tiveness  of  charactor  ;  but  in  the  work  before  us,  and  in  all 
the  writer’s  works,  this  is  held  in  such  perfect  solution,  that  we 
are  introduced  to  a  very  different  order  of  poetry  and  kind  of 
representation  to  that  with  which  we  have  lately  been  called. 
That  iteration  of  self,  that  reflection  upon  the  poet’s  own  feelings, 
that  obtrusion  of  the  individual,  the  writer,  vanishes  from  these 
pages  :  the  writer  is  quite  unseen  ;  the  pages  are  effective,  con¬ 
cealing  curtains  before  the  author’s  individuality,  and  we  know 
no  more  of  the  w  riter  than  w^e  know  of  Shakespeare  by  reading 
Macbeth.  Meantime,  in  every  discussion,  whether  with  thehostand 
his  guest,  or  w  ith  the  lovers,  or  the  father  and  daughter,  or  Don 
Silva  and  Sephardo,  occur  those  reflective  lights  upon  innumer¬ 
able  topics  which  show  a  mind  keenly  in  contact  with  the 
present,  and  using  the  lights  of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of 
reflection  upon  the  present ;  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  express¬ 
ing  our  very  high  admiration  of  the  poem,  while  we  decidedly 
venture  to  put  it  upon  that  high  eminence  w  hich  demands  for 
it  the  concession  of  the  greatest  poem  which  has  yet  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  a  w^oman. 
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“INASMUCH  AS  YE  DID  IT  UNTO  ONE  OF  THE 
LEAST  OF. THESE.” 

Market  R\sen  Petty  Sessions,  Monday,  Anjj.  3.  (Before  the  Revs. 

J.  T.  Huntley,  II.  B.  Boothy,  and  J.  H.  Rowley.) 

Vagrancy, — A  poor  woman,  named  Elizabeth  Toynton,  was  sent  to  prison 
for  one  month,  for  sending  her  daughter,  a  little  girl,  to  beg  alone  in  Middle 
Rasen  parish,  on  the  31st  of  July  ;  the  daughter  to  go  into  the  union. — The 
woman  said  she  had  been  to  Lincoln  after  her  husband,  who  had  run  away 
from  her,  and  married  another  woman.  On  hearing  her  sentence,  she  sunk 
on  her  knees,  clasped  her  daughter  to  her  breast,  and  asked  God  to  have 
mercy  on  them. — Market  Rasen  Mail. 

WE  have  extracted  the  above  choice  passage,  illustrative  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  clerical  mind  of  our 
times,  thinking  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  perhaps  not 
seen,  may  be  interested  in  seeing,  this  honourable  illustration  of 
priestly  humanity ;  this  fine  embodiment  of  Christian  charity 
in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Huntley,  the  Rev.  II.  li. 
Boothy,  and  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Rowley.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
clerical  convocation  of  these  rectors  and  vicars.  It  may'  be 
presumed  that  occasionally  the  humane  and  worthy  gentlemen 
preach,  not  often  perhaps,  as  we  know  there  are  clergymen  who 
prefer  securing  the  services  of  some  gaunt,  pious,  starving 
curate ;  and  gentlemen  capable  of  pronouncing  such  a  sentence 
as  that  we  have  recorded  above  are  not  likely  to  have  very' 
nice  notions  about  curates’  salaries ;  and  we  should  suppose  a 
congregation  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  the  most  vagrant 
8]^imen  of  cfirate  humanity  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  either 
nl  the  above-named  worthies :  still,  if  either  of  them  do 
occasionally'  ascend  pulpit  stairs,  bearing  a  lesson  of  instruction 
jo  admiring  parishioners,  and  should  cither  Rev.  Huntley,  or 
Bcv.  Boothy',  or  Rev.  Rowley  need  a  text  to  stir  the  lan- 
?nid  pulses  of  Christian  sensibility',  we  arc  sure  that  quoted 
above,  “  Inasmuch  as  y’^e  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
.VO  did  it  unto  me,”  would  furnish  a  fine  fruitful  topic  for 
Jbe  clerical  imagination.  The  text,  if  the  gentlemen  are  learned 
Claude’s  or  Simeon’s  methods  for  treating  a  text,  would 
bo  found  to  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  law  of  sermon- 
®iaking,  and  might  be  handled  in  two  ^divisions ;  first,  rctro- 
"poctive — What  we  did  ;  and,  secondly',  prospective — What  we 
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George  Eliot  as  a  Poet. 

Scattered  in  fragments  round  a  stately  pile 
Built  half  of  error  ;  and  the  eye’s  defect 
May  breed  too  much  denial. 

There  is  more  passion  and  rapid  action  in  the  Spanish  Gypi:ij 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  expect  in  modem 
poetry  ;  nor  would  we  have  our  rejection  of  the  foolish  compan- 
son  to  which  we  referred  in  our  opening  sentences,  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  a  depreciation  :  the  works  and  ways  of  poets  differ. 
Although  so  unequally  written,  as  not  to  be  strictly  and  truly 
in  the  dramatic  form,  unless  the  introduction  of  something  like 
the  Greek  chorus  is  still  to  be  allowed  its  place  in  our  method, 
it  is  intensely  dramatic ;  the  soliloquies,  as  in  some  of  Byron’s  most 
famous  and  passionate  passages,  are  far  too  long,  and  seem  to 
break  the  sharp  continuity  of  the  action  ;  the  whole  of  the  piece 
is  intensely  alive  and  glowing ;  there  is  a  fervid  earnestness 
about  the  whole  action.  The  reader  is  instantly  and  easily 
transferred  to  the  moral  and  scenic  life  of  the  sunny  and  moun¬ 
tainous  Spain.  The  author,  as  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
informed,  has  a  very  marked  individuality  and  powerful  reflec¬ 
tiveness  of  charactor  ;  but  in  the  work  before  us,  and  in  all 
the  writer’s  works,  this  is  held  in  such  perfect  solution,  that  we 
are  introduced  to  a  very  different  order  of  poetry  and  kind  of 
representation  to  that  with  which  we  have  lately  been  called. 
That  iteration  of  self,  that  reflection  upon  the  poet’s  own  feelings, 
that  obtrusion  of  the  individual,  the  writer,  vanishes  from  these 
pages  :  the  writer  is  quite  unseen  ;  the  pages  are  effective,  con¬ 
cealing  curtains  before  the  author’s  individuality,  and  we  know 
no  more  of  the  writer  than  we  know  of  Shakespeare  by  reading 
Macbeth.  Meantime,  in  every  discussion,  whether  with  thehostand 
his  guest,  or  w  ith  the  lovers,  or  the  father  and  daughter,  or  Don 
Silva  and  Sephardo,  occur  those  reflective  lights  upon  innumer¬ 
able  topics  w’hich  show  a  mind  keenly  in  contact  with  the 
present,  and  using  the  lights  of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of 
reflection  upon  the  present ;  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  express¬ 
ing  our  very  high  admiration  of  the  poem,  while  we  decidedly 
venture  to  put  it  upon  that  high  eminence  which  demands  for 
it  the  concession  of  the  greatest  poem  wffiich  has  yet  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  a  woman. 


“IXASMUCn  AS  YE  DID  IT  UNTO  ONE  OF  THE 
LEAST  OF  THESE/’ 


Market  Rasen  Petty  Sessions,  Monday,  Aug.  .3.  (Before  the  Revs. 

J.  T.  Huntley,  H.  B.  Bootliy,  and  J.  II.  Rowley.) 

Vagrancy. — A  poor  woman,  named  Elizabeth  Toynton,  was  sent  to  prison 
for  one  month,  for  sending  her  daughter,  a  little  girl,  to  heg  alone  in  Middle 
Rasen  parish,  on  the  31st  of  July  ;  the  daughter  to  go  into  the  union. — The 
woman  said  she  had  been  to  Lincoln  after  her  husband,  who  had  run  away 
from  her,  and  married  another  woman.  On  hearing  her  sentence,  she  sunk 
on  her  knees,  clasped  her  daughter  to  her  breast,  and  asked  God  to  have 
mercy  on  them. — Market  Itasen  Mail. 

have  extracted  the  above  choice  passage,  illustrative  of 
D  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  clerical  mind  of  our 
times,  thinking  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  perhaps  not 
seen,  may  be  interested  in  seeing,  this  honourable  illustration  of 
priestly  humanity ;  this  fine  embodiment  of  Christian  charity 
in  the  persons  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Huntley,  the  Rev.  JI.  R. 
Boothy,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rowley.  This  is  a  very'  interesting 
clerical  convocation  of  these  rectors  and  vicars.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  occasionally  the  humane  and  worthy  gentlemen 
I  preach,  not  often  perhaps,  as  we  know  there  are  clergymen  who 
1  prefer  securing  the  services  of  some  gaunt,  pious,  starving 
I  curate ;  and  gentlemen  capable  of  pronouncing  such  a  sentence 
I  as  that  we  have  recorded  above  are  not  likely  to  have  very 
j  nice  notions  about  curates’  salaries ;  and  we  should  suppose  a 

-  congregation  would  be  well  pleases!  to  see  the  most  vagrant 
I  specimen  of  cfirate  humanity  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  either 
_  ot  the  above-named  worthies :  still,  if  either  of  them  do 

-  occasionally  ascend  pulpit  stairs,  bearing  a  lesson  of  instruction 
I  to  admiring  parishioners,  and  should  either  Rev.  Huntley,  or 
.  Hey.  Boothy,  or  Rev.  Rowlev  need  a  text  to  stir  the  lan- 

?^id  pulses  of  Christian  sensibility,  we  arc  sure  that  quote<l 

y  above,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
}'o  did  it  unto  me,”  would  furnish  a  fine  fruitful  topic  for 
i  clerical  imagination.  The  text,  if  the  gentlemen  are  learned 
$  ja  Claude’s  or  Simeon’s  methods  for  treating  a  text,  would 
4  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  law  of  sermon- 
;  niaking,  and  might  be  handled  in  two  divisions ;  first,  retro- 
^  spective— What  we  did ;  and,  secondly,  prospective — What  we 
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get  tor  doing  it.  And  each  department  having  I'uniishti 
comfortable  reflections  to  Rev.  Huntley,  Rev.  Roothy,  and  Her, 
Rowley,  in  their  studies,  might  be  a  channel  of  edifying  aci 
comfortable  reflection  to  their  audience.  How  sweet  the  rmm' 
how  grateful  to  the  feelings,  the  memory  of  that  starving  link 
vagrant  and  that  wronged,  broken-liearted,  down-crushed,  starr¬ 
ing  woman  !  wliat  a  sublime  satisfaction  to  the  feelings  of  Rer, 
Huntley,  Rev.  Roothy,  and  Rev.  Rowley,  that  in  their  way  ther 
had  done  their  best  to  put  all  that  kind  of  thing  down,”  bvi 
delicious  new  receipt  of  literally  giving  a  stone  when  asked  for 
brt'ad,  and  allaying  tlie  cravings  of  somewhat  pereniptorv 
hunger  by  a  month’s  dance  on  the  treadmill!  The  modeo: 
dealing  with  the  appetite  is  somew'hat  original  and  new;  and. 
set  forth  in  a  lively  description  from  the  lips  of  tlie  eloquen: 
rector  or  vicar,  would,  no  doubt,  be  almost  as  good  as  a  sensatk 
sermon,  and  create  astonishment  by  its  ingenuity  in  the  mind? 
of  the  hearers.  Perliaps  tliere  might  be  a  falling  off  in  en¬ 
thusiasm  wlien  the  preacher  came  to  touch  the  second  de¬ 
partment  of  his  subject, — What  we  shall  get  for  doing  it. 
here,  unfortunately,  there  might  appear  the  form  of  One  wk 
liad  Himself  w^andercnl  an  outcast  on  the  earth,  and  wk 
had  promised  to  vindicate  the  outcast’s  cause,  and  wk 
liaving  apparently  little  appreciation  for  the  disposition  to  give 
stones  for  bread,  or  lor  curing  breaking  liearts  by  sending  thee 
to  the  treadmill,  lias  said  that  He  shall  dismiss  such  pleasant 
doctors  rather  summarily  from  His  presence,  wdth,  “  Inasmuch 
“  ye  did  it  unto  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  Depart,  ye  cursed 
“  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels’ 
We  know  not  under  wdiat  particular  schism  in  the  Cliurclio 
England  either  of  the  Revs,  may  range  himself ;  of  course,  wi 
know'  w  hat  they  w  ould  have  thought  of  Christ,  had  they  bee- 
living  in  Christ’s  day  :  had  there  been  treadmills  and  jails,  thei 
Lord  w'ould  assuredly  have  found  His  w'ay  thither  as  a  vagran 
and  a  vagabond.  Still  there  is  the  awkw'ard  text  from  H' 
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businei^s,  ai^l  it  is  (liirorciit :  il  is  to  preach  deliveraiico  to  tlie 
“captive,  and  the  opening  of  prisons  to  them  which  are 
“bound;  it  is ‘‘ to  bind  up  the  broken  in  heart,  and  to  com- 
“fort  all  that  mourn  it  is  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  raourn- 
“ing,  andthc  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness/’ 
The  Rev.  Huntley,  Rev.  lioothy,  and  Rev.  Rowley  exactly 
turn  such  texts  as  these  inside  out  and  upside-down  ;  they  give 
not  oil,  but  vitriol,  to  the  mourning,  an  additional  gash  to  the 
broken  heart.  A  woman’s  husband  leaves  her  alone  with  her 
children  starving,  and,  instead  of  giving  her  a  sovereign  out  of 
the  poor  box,  they  send  her  to  jail.  Could  the  men  of  Sodom  or 
CTomorrah,  wliose  cry  reached  to  heaven,  do  much  worse  than 
this  ?  And  the  men  are  magistrates,  and  their  like  are  sitting 
oil  innumerable  benches  in  our  happy  England.  What  is  this 
provincial  bench  of  our  country  coming  to  ? 

Poor  Sarah  Jones,  walking  along  on  the  edge  of  a  corn-field, 
according  to  her  own  uncontruilicted  story,  picks  up  two  or  three 
cars  of  corn  to  amuse  her  children,  and  receives  four  (hu/s  im- 
prison mpnfy  and  narrowly  escapes  a  week.  Surely  she  will  re¬ 
member  the  harvest  fields  of  Chester,  in  this  poor  harvest  year 
of  1868.  And  this  Bible  of  ours  misleads  people  so ;  clergy¬ 
men  ought  very  carefully  to  explain  that  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  times  and  those  when  Jesus  and  Ilis  disciples 
walked  through  the  corn-fields,  and  plucked  the  ears  of  corn, 
or  those  when  Moses  wrote,  ‘‘When  thou  comest  into  the 
standing  corn  of  tliy  neighbour,  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears 
with  thine  hand,  but  thou  slialt  not  move  a  sickle  into  thy 
neighbour’s  standing  corn.”  Poor  Sarah  Jones  appeared  before 
the  magistrates  with  a  child  at  her  breast  ;  but  it  did  not  avail 
to  save  her,  although  apparently  a  respectable  and  reputable 
woman,  married  and  with  children,  and  a  husband  paying  his 
rent  regularly  enough  for  his  little  cottage,  nothing  saved 
poor  Sarah  Jones  from  Chester  jail. 

In  one  of  the  nerv'ous  personifications  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
m  ViUettOy  we  believe,  justice,  instead  of  being  represented  as 
a  beautiful  and  graceful  woman,  holding  aloft  the  scales,  is 
^lescribod  as  a  withered  hag,  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  tootlilcss,  gaunt 
and  weird,  with  finger-nails  ready  to  tear,  rather  than  hands 
Jobless.  We  should  think,  if  the  rude  and  probably  uupoetical 
^inds  of  Elizabetli  Toynton  and  Sarah  Jones  could  enter  into 
tbe  Helds  of  personification  and  poetry,  tliat  would  bo  exactly 
|beir  eoiiception  of  p]ngHsh  justice,  as  we  are  afraid  it  certainly 
wours.  English  justice  I  we  wish  some  one  would  ransack  the 
Newspapers  for  ten  years  past,  and  gather  up  all  these  rubies 
Nud  pearls ;  they  would  make  a  fine  chaplet  for  the  brow  of 
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national  greatness.  Returning  home  after  three  montlii’ 
absence  on  the  Continent,  we  believe  the  very  first  piece  of 
news  we  alighted  on  upon  looking  over  some  papers  published  in 
our  absence,  was  the  following,  in  the  English  Independent y  June 
4th,  1868 

A  grasscutter,  who,  having  eaten  his  dry  meal,  ventured  into  a  yard  new 
Harrow  to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  pump,  was  given  into  custody,  taken  beforr 
a  magistrate,  and  by  him  sentenced  to  fourteen  days’  imprisonment  in  Cold* 
hath-helds  for  “  begging !  ” 

In  the  same  paper  for  August  6th,  1868,  wo  gather  the  follow* 
ing  delectable  little  morsel : — 

Mr.  Newton,  police  magistrate  for  the  Worship-street  district,  has  senti 
little  fellow,  aged  ten  years,  to  ])rison  for  a  month  with  hard  labour,  for  offer¬ 
ing  two  rabbits  for  sale  near  a  church  door,  on  Sunday. 

And  therefore  the  Rev.  Huntley,  Rev.  Boothy,  and  Rev.  Rowlev 
may  take  comfort  to  themselves ;  after  all,  they  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent,  not  only  tlie  clerical  mind,  when  it  is  also  the  magisterial 
mind,  but  very  much  of  the  lay  mind,  when  it  mounts  to  tk 
magistrates*  bench.  To  such  gentlemen  the  Bible  is,  no  doubt, 
the  most  obsolete  and  trivial  of  all  old  books.  Still,  these  are 
exactly  the  things  against  which  its  heaviest  weight  of  judg¬ 
ment  falls,  in  the  words  of  old  prophets,  while  such  words  as 
those  in  James  leap  like  consuming  fire  upon  such  verdicts: 
“  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that 
“  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  gar- 
“  ments  arc  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and 
“  the  rust  thereof  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye  have 
“  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days.**  What  will  Mr. 
Robarts,  who  sent  Sarah  Jones,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  to 
Chester  jail,  for  picking  up  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  from  his 
field,  think,  if  some  dav  he  happens  to  read  in  his  Bible  the 
continuing  passage :  “  !rhe  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth**  ?  And  we 
caution  Rev.  Huntley,  Rev.  Boothy,  and  Rev.  Rowley  not  to  go 
into  their  reading  desk  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  next 
December ;  for  the  Church  has  appointed  that  chapter  for  that 
very  evening*8  service,  and  they  will  come  across  that  very  pas¬ 
sage — “Ye  have  condemned  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  (or  hath 
“  not  the  power)  to  resist  you.** 
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IT  is  a  nice  question,  raised  by  the  discussion  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  True-born  Englishman ;  it  is  a  sounding  phrase :  most  of 
our  readers  mil  remember  how  old  IJefoe  turned  it  into  ridicule 
in  his  celebrated  doggrcl  poem,  showing  how 

From  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  began 
Tliat  heterogeneous  thing,  an  Englishman. 

Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show, 

And  lords,  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who. 

The  question  of  high  ancestry  and  purity  of  blood  is  one  which 
suggests  very  great  contradictions ;  for  it  certainly  seems  tho 
case,  that,  however  the  rare  Norman  may  be  found  boasting  of 
his  entrance  with  tho  Conqueror,  or  perhaps  the  Saxon,  more 
ancient  still,  tracing  his  line  up  to  Athelstan,  or  Alfred,  or 
Ilorsa;  the  Welshman  goes  back  a  long  way  beyond  either, 
boasts  of  his  pure  Celtic  blood,  and  even  of  his  Celtic  tongue,  but 
wins  for  himself  little  respect  by  his  boasting ;  in  truth,  Norman 
craft  and  wealth  weigh  far  more  than  Norman  race ;  and  the  most 
ancient  pedigree  tells  for  little,  unaccompanied  by  the  strong 
arm  or  the  wealthy  purse.  Ur.  Nicholas  has  compiled  a  most 
interesting  volume,  laying  under  contribution,  apparently,  all 
available  sour  ces  of  information,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  step 
by  step,  the  race-amalgamation  which  has  issued  in  the  compound 
people  called  English  ;  and  especially  maintaining  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Celt,  or  Ancient  Briton,  in  leavening  the  whole 
ethnological  Fiiiglish  character.  He  maintains  that  our  character 
is  largely  Celtic  ;  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  this  especially  through 
the  labours  of  modern  philologists.  Like  all  enthusiastic  advocates 
an  idea,  l)r.  Nicholas  seems  to  us  sometimes  amazingly  to  over¬ 
state  his  own  case  ;  thus,  when  he  tells  us  that  “  our  present 
English  is  not,  to  lialf  its  extent,  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon 

*  The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People ;  an  Argument^  Historical 
find  Scientific,  on  English  Ethnology,  sho  icing  the  Progress  oj 
^are-amalgamation  in  Britian  from  the  earliest  times,  with  especial 
ffference  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Celtic  Aborigines,  liy  Thomas 
Nicholas,  M.A.  Ph.D.  etc.  Second  edition.  Longmans,  Green, 
Reader  and  Co. 
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Tho  TeOUfrofi  of  iho  EnffUsh  Peopk, 

but  we  understand  the  English  language  to  consist  of  aW;t 
thirty-ciglit  tliousand  words — of  tliese,  twenty-three  tliousand, 
or  nearly  five-eighths,  areof  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  thenuijoritv 
of  the  rest  seem  to  be  of  Latin.  Our  excellent  autlior  sav<, 
“If  the  English  ])eoj)le  is  more  Teutonic  than  Oeltie,  mon 
Germanic  than  llritisli,  let  the  ])roof  he  forthcoming.”  Surdv 
any  approximation  in  our  language  to  the  proportion  of  word' 
we  have  given,  must  be  accepted  as  something  like  ])roof.  Ik 
almost  becomes  angry  when  the  country  is  called  Anglo-Saxoii, 
and  when  the  triumphs  of  the  Anglo.  Saxon  language  an'  spoken 
of.  W(‘  cjnite  agree  with  him,  that  a  somewhat  rash  and 
inconsiderate  g  neralization  has  too  loudly  boasted  of  t lie  more 
.Vnglo-Saxon  stock;  yet  we  scarcely  know  in  what  other  way 
tin;  national  ethnological  characteristics  could  be  generalizi'd: 
surely,  evi'ii  J)r.  Nicholas  himself  would  not  call  us  a  (Vltio 
p(‘oj)le  ;  his  learned,  elaborate,  and  scholarly  attempt  to  show  the 
ext(‘nt  to  which  the  Celtic  prevails  amongst  us  still  would 
almost  seem  ludicrous,  were  it  pushed  to  that  extreme.  There 
are  elements  of  national  character  which  look  exceedingly  unlike 
the  Celtic  :  the  Anglican  is  confessedly  a  very  mythical  clement, 
and,  excepting  in  our  own  country,  we  seem  to  be  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  distinct  account  of  tliem.  Frisians,  Danes,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  their  relations,  they  seem  suflicientlv 
distinct  from  the  Saxon  to  justify  the  designation;  and  the 
peoples  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Northumbria, 
differ  sufficiently  from  the  people  of  Sussex,  Devonshire,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  and  Kent,  to  justify  thedistinctive  designations,  and  the 
wider  rc'prcsentative  generalization.  The  course  of  such  an  inquiry 
is  very  entertaining ;  but,  with  Defoe,  we  are  compelh'd  to  believe, 
as  a  nation,  we  are  a  most  heterogeneous  and  marvellous  mixture. 
Fortunalelv,  the  old  Celtic  stock  in  Great  Britain,  until  verv  re* 
cently,  has  been  able  to  preserve  it  selfalmost  entirely  uncorruptea, 
whetlierthe  Gael  among  tlie  remote  mountains  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Wei  shman  among  the,  until  very  lately,  almost  inaces.sible  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  of  Wales;  thus  j)hilological  things  arc  much  more 
susceptible  of  close  examination  and  easy  detection  than  with  u>: 
so  also  of  ethnological  features.  Wales  is  a  verv  small  territory: 
it  kept  itself’  for  a  long  time  free  from  mucli  intercour.se  with  u<; 
and  the  smaller  the  area  of  ethnological  ob.servation,  wIk'H  that 
area  is  fitted  for  observation  at  all,  the  more  accurate  and  imp'i- 
taut  for  induction  are  the  observations  likely  to  be.  England 
cfuifuscs  and  confounds  ethnological  study  more  perhaps  than  any 
spot  on  theeartli ;  in  Europe,  assuredly,  there  is  no  such  mixture: 
only  in  those  now  settlements  and  colonies  of  the  West  can 
trace  any  approach  to  it ;  with  us,  liowever,  succe.s8ive  importa¬ 
tions  of  foreign  soil  have  largely  afiected  the  national  character. 
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The  immense  deportation  of  the  French  in  one  age,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  the  large  emigration  oi‘  the  Flemings  in  another, 
are  oiilv  illustrations  of  those  peacetul  invasions  which,  during 
raanv  centuries,  have  been  flowing  in  on  our  shores ;  while  they 
do  not  take  into  account  those  larger  tides, — Danish,  Saxon,  and 
Xormaii.  We  wish  Dr.  Nicholas  had  devoted  some  attention 
to  tlie  section  of  the  subject  which  has  seldom  received  inquiry 
or  thought, — the  extent  to  which  the  Latin,  or  Itonian,  element 
has  mingled  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character.  We 
speak  of  ourselves  as  Anglo-Saxons — a  term,  by  tlie  by,  more 
than  criticised,  almost  renounced  now.  ^len  like  Dr.  Nicholas 
would  greatly  under-rate  this  influence,  and,  we  think,  far  too 
largelv  find  the  (Vdtic  element  on  this  side  the  Severn  or  the 
Dee;  but  what  went  with  that  large  Itoman  element  which 
settled  here?  On  the  whole,  the  Homans,  we  have  no  doubt, 
found  their  occupation  of  Britain  far  from  satisfactory :  they 
existed  here  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  with  the  people; 
still  there  were  immense  seats  of  Homan  power,  grandeur,  and 
iiidiience.  By  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Homan  colonization, 
homaii  soldiers  and  Homan  citizens  must  have  settled  here, 
while  British  soldiers  were  employed  in  other  colonies  or  in 
Rome.  York,  for  a  long  period,  was  Homan ;  emperors  died 
there,  wei’e  buried  there;  Constantine  was  born  there;  tin; 
Roman  roads,  we  know,  stretclu‘d  across  the  whole  country. 
Vork  must  have  been  a  kind  ot*  Northern  Pompeii.  The 
remains  of  Homan  baths  and  theatres,  and  their  rich  tesselated 
pavements,  are  common  amongst  us.  We  preserve  with  certainty 
Roman  names,  principally  in  our  topography,  like  Chester, 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  Homan  names ;  but  how  unde¬ 
tectable  now  is  the  influence  of  the  Homan  people,  even  upon 
our  character.  As  to  our  language,  the  presence  of  the  Latin 
element  says  nothing,  since  it  has,  of  course,  received  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  all  scholars 
even  since  :  thus  these  two  elements  stand  in  immediate  contrast 
"ith  each  other.  The  Celtic,  by  its  isolation,  its  separation  from 
us,  as  the  element  of  tlie  compiered,  is  easily  descried  and  de¬ 
li  iied  ;  the  Latin  which  was  as  surely  here,  is  scarcely,  as  an 
ethnological  element,  detectable  at  all,  unl(‘ss  we  confuse  (which 
does  not  certainlv  lighten  the  diflicultv)  the  Norman  and  the 
^utin  elements  in  our  pedigree.  No  doubt,  with  relerence  to 
the  former,  the  Norman  element,  some  confusion  does  obtain, 
br.  Nicholas  is  far  from  the  first  to  t(‘ae]i  us  that  the  Normans 
''’ere  not  all  Northmen,  and  that  ])robably,  even  certainly,  thc're 
''us  a  large  intermixture  of  the  Celtic  element  in  the  multitudes 
"ho  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  ;  that  element  was  derived 
Irom  the  Britons.  It  is  not  in  any  foolish  spirit  of  nationality 
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that  we  reject  the  idea  of  England  as  conquered  by  the  Frencli. 
The  mixture  of  races  in  France  has  very  seldom  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  nice  enquir}’ ;  the  amalgamation  of  races  and  peoples 
there  has  been  a  much  more  recent  and  gradual  work  than  their 
amalgamation  and  settlement  beneath  one  •government  in  Eng. 
land.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  Normandy  was  a  large 
independent  feudatory,  like  llurgund}’  or  Lorraine  of  later 
times,  largely  composed  of  the  Northmen,  the  descendants  of 
l  iollo  ;  but  perhaps  as  largely  composed  of  that  subsoil  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  llriton,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
independent  elements  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  peo])lcs,  and  from 
whom,  probably,  very  early  relations  were  established  hetwoen 
them  and  their  opposite  shores  of  Cornwall,  where  still  theri- 
lationship  is  distinctly  traceable;  but  though  altogether  another 
root  of  influence  than  that  we  discover  in  the  early  llritisli 
])eo])k*  and  their  descendants  in  Wales,  so  much  seems  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  point  to  the  fact  of  a  large  intermixture  of  the 
Celtic  blood  among  the  invaders  beneath  the  banner  of  the 
t  Vmqueror.  Another  element  seems  to  have  mixed,  which  looks 
ne  ither  like  the  Norman,  pre)perly  so  eemsidereel,  and  still  Ic" 
like  the  Cedtie, — a  Itoman  intiuenee,  ])robably  partially  derivel 
irf)m  the  Church,  but  interfiltrateel  from  some  Italian  stoiii, 
which  j)red)ably  the  conepiests  of  Charlemagne,  anel  the  elocay- 
ing  ])ower  of  the  Roman  empire,  hael  intre)duceel  among  the 
stronger  peojdes  of  Europe'.  The  certainty  of  such  an  elcmoiit 
«  xisting  is  ne>t  to  be  le)st  sight  of  when  we  attempt  to  settle  the 
))e'eligre'e  of  our  nation.  Tlie  writer  illustrates  the  certain  Celtic 
e)rigin  of  many  of  the  Nemnan  names  of  the  soleliers  of  Borman 
castles,  or  the  bearers  of  AVilliam’s  banners. 


Tlic  following  are  most  probably  all  Celtic — as  much  so  as  Dyno 

vor,  Llanover,  Powis,  or  Penmon  in  Wales.  Those  sitiiatcil  in 

( ’ontentin  are  specified. 

ltertrnn<l  tie  Dinand  .  .  in  llrittany.  (Dinan,  from  r/in-ns,  or  din-nant.) 

De  //riquebec,  Contentin,  top,  summit,  similar  to  din,  dun,  or  tor.  See 

farther  on,  on  Locnl  Names.  (From  tliis  knipbt 
descend,  by  the  female  line,  the  Haris  of 
Huntley  and  Dudley. 

De  .Vorville,  „  (Celt,  wor,  sea.  Fr.  nV/e,  town  :  a  town  near  the 

sea.) 

De  7bt/n  ille,  „  (Celt,  tier,  tor,  high  place  or  fortress,  as  Tor-j)oiiit, 

Tor-bay,  Twr-gwyn,  Hey  Tor.) 

De  yyamville,  (Celt,  barn,  judgment,  award.  So  named  ns  tic 

castle  or  place  where  matters  were  decided, 
court.) 

De  Bo/ville,  „  Celt,  hot,  a  round  body,  a  hill  or  swelling  in  the 

surface  of  the  earth,  etc.) 


De  Bo/ville, 


3 
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Pe  Camherwovii  Contentin,  Camber,  Cimber,  Cymro,  are  all  of  one  derivation. 

This  name  afterward  changed  into  Chambernoiin. 
The  first  of  the  name  in  England  settled  at  Mad- 
bury,  Devon. 

De  Mv,  »»  (Celt,  tre^  an  abode,  settlement.)  More  than  one 

baron  of  this  name  was  settled  in  England. 
Present  descendants  not  known. 

Pe  Carences  (Celt,  caer,  a  city,  or  fortress.)  The  O/rbonels 

were  owners  of  this  castle,  and  came  over  with 
William,  bnt  probably  afterwards  returned. 

Pe  3/orilrac  „  (Celt,  mor,  sea.;  One  of  this  house,  Henry  Mor- 

drac,  was  Archbp.  of  York. 

Cnrrog  »>  From  tlie  Castle  of  Carrog  (Caerog)  came  the 

Maresmenes.  Palgrage. 

Pe  Tregoz  (Celt,  fre,  an  abode,  settlement.)  The  lord  of 

Tregoz  appears  as  chief  figure  in  all  lists  of 
the  Conqueror’s  companions. 

Pe  Graig\xt%  „  (Celt.  Craig,  rock.)  The  Mordrac  family  held  this 

castle.  Fr.  orthography,  though  not  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  is  faithful  to  the  true  etymology  of  this 
name. 

(Celt,  can,  coin,  white,  fair.)  Hubert  de  Canisy 
Pc  Cflnisy  m  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  conquest  army. 

From  a  multitude  of  names  given  in  the  old  chroniclers — names 
whicli  no  Celtic  scholar  would  he  surprised  to  find  in  a  list  of  Welsh 
or  Cumbrian  magnates — we  have  selected  the  following — all  of  whom 
are  given  as  fighting  under  William’s  standards  : — 

I’Mrbeville  {twr,  tor).  Coudre  {coed,  wood,  and  tre). 

(iomer .  .  {Cimber,  Cymro).  Tracy  {tre). 

St.  .Vor  .  {mor,  sea ;  or  rnawr,  Pynkensy .  {pen,  head,  end  ;  can,  or 
great).  cain,  fair,  white) 

•Vrville  .  {ner,  lord).  Tornay  .  (/ter,  tor). 

Penbri  .  {pen,  head;  there  is  a  Bolbeke  .  {bol,  Riid  bychan,  siurW). 
Peraberi  in  Wales). 

Tnlbot .  .  (/fl/,  high,  head,  and  6oc/,  Turhemer  {twr,  tor). 

liabitation).  Curoun  .  {caer,  and  perhaps  Iwan  or 

Cantemor  .  {cant,  hundred,  a  dis-  Owen). 

trict ;  rnawr,  large).  Tragod .  .  {tre,  and  coed,  wood). 

— Brompton's  Chron. 

(Rer.  Anglican.  Scriptor,  Ed.  Selden,  i.  Pfi3.) 


fregos .  .  {tre).  Trhet  . 

^regylly  .  gelli,  groveh  Tally  . 

•Vorteigne  (mor,  tain,  a  plain). 

.  .  {caer :  or  cor,  a  circle,  Breton . 
and  perh.  the  Norse 
by).  Ily  .  . 

•Vortivans  (mor).  Thorny 

Turley  .  .  {tu'r,  tor,  and  He,  place ;  Glauncourt  (glan,  margin  ;  cor,  circle), 

or  ]>erh.  dwr,  water). 

-lorley  ,  (mor,  and  lie,  place;  a  Kymaray^  (Cymro,  Cimbri). 

..  .  situation  near  the  sea).  Tourys  .  (/icr, /or ;  or  dicr,  w  ater,  and 

.  .  {caer).  perh.  Ity  or  Pys.) 

“'■aunt  .  {dwr,  water).  Doreny  {dwr,  water,  river). 


{tre,  tref). 

{tal,  high,  tall ;  He,  place). 

Same  derivation  as  Britain 
and  Briton. 

{rhi,  chief,  leader). 

{twr,  or  tor). 


b 
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Howel  .  .  (Cymric  proper  name) .  Rt/sers  .  .  (rhi,  or  Ri/s,  prop,  n.), 

— From  Leland. 

(Collectan.  de  reb.  Brit.  Ed.  Ilearne  i.  206.) 

Alas,  then,  in  many  cases  for  the  pride  of  pure  Norman  descent  I 

These  questions  are  all  interesting  as  they  arise ;  but,  we  areafraid. 
that  of  spots  likely  to  present  any  satisfaction  in  ethnoloj^ical 
research,  England,  or  Great  llritain,  is  about  the  last.  AVehave 
been  usually  disposed  rather  to  find  interest  in  the  analysis  cither 
of  Celtic  ethnolojjy,  or  ethnography,  from  the  light  they  give  to 
their  anterior  relations,  as  guiding  to  some  clear  views  of  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  Celtic  people,  and  their  relation  to  certain 
families  of  the  East.  This  retrospective  aspect,  however,  would 
scarcely  satisfy  the  learned  and  industrious  author  of  tlie  volume 
before  us ;  he  is  desirous  rather  of  showing  how  widely  the 
Celtic  mind  spreads  out  as  the  subsoil  of  the  whole  English 
language,  life,  and  character ;  and,  to  any  readers  interested 
in  this  department  of  study,  we  will  be  bold  to  say  no  other 
volume  furnishes  so  large  and  easily  accessible  a  storehouse 
of  curious  fact  and  interesting  information.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing,  however,  that  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  look  with  tolerable 
distinctness  at  any  primeval  people,  we  find  what  seemed  a 
simple  race  separates  into  different  tribes,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
race  ;  thus  the  Celt  of  Dr.  Nicholas  is  suspected  to  be  a  later 
and  intrusive  population,  probably  bearing  some  such  relation 
to  the  original  tribe  as  the  Anglican  to  the  Saxon.  It  is  but  a 
shadowy  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  these  ancient  tribes;  in 
the  absence  of  historic  record,  it  is  but  a  shadowy  knowledge 
we  possess  of  the  early  migrations  of  any  people.  The  argument 
which  elucidates  such  relations  is  usually  a  circuitous  one  :  there 
must  be  a  boring,  as  for  an  artesian,  well,  through  depth  after 
d(‘])th  of  ])aleontological  research;  thus  Dr.  Nicholas  siiys, 
“  An  impenetrable  veil  hangs  over  the  progenitors  of  the 
“  Komans,  search  for  them  from  what  (piarter  we*  may.”  There 
are  scholars,  however,  who  would  place  themselves  at  issue 
with  him  on  this  matter.  It  is  suflicient,  however,  for  the 
argunu'iit  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  that  the  Celtic  does  obtain  to  a  very 

large*  degrc'o  amongst  us;  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  assigned, 
we  doubt  whether  the  element  is  so  distinctly  to  be  recognised  a? 
even  the  instances  cited  by  our  author  would  seem  to  implv- 
AVith  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Welshman,  and  a  AVelshmaii  living  in 
Wales,  and  surrounded  bv  that  astonishing  literature  which  a 
Welsh  scholar  is  always  ready  and  able  to  pour  upon  the  ears  of 
any  imjuiries  into  the  subject,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  author 
shouhl  apparently  over-state  his  argument.  Suppose  som^ 
Norman,  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  or  Anglican  enthusiast  had  at- 
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tempted  to  compile  such  a  volume,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  upon 
either  argument,  he  would  have  compiled  just  such  a  volumeasthat 
before  us  ;  very  plainly  demonstrating  that  the  whole  life,  mind, 
character,  and  language  of  our  country  had  been  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  language  or  the  people  he  had  made  the  subject 
of  his  literary  explorations  and  energies.  This  is  not  said  for 
a  moment  to  depreciate  either  the  interest  or  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  Nicholas.  There  is  little  generosity,  or  justice 
either,  in  the  w'ay  in  which  we  in  this  country  treat  our  Welsh 
friends.  The  Athenceum  and  other  such  papers,  of  course,  in¬ 
dulge  their  annual  laughter  at  the  meetings  of  the  Kisteddfod  ; 
vet  it  surely  is  as  reasonable  that  Welsh  poets  and  scholars 
and  men  of  science  should  meet  together  to  talk  in  their  way, 
in  their  poor  little  country,  over  things  interesting  to  it  and 
to  them,  as  that  we  should  assemble  either  for  the  purposes 
of  a  llritish  association  or  a  race-course,  both  of  which  arc 
allowed  to  have  their  gatherings  without  provoking  much  laugli- 
tor  or  scorn.  In  fact,  although  there  are  writers  who  tell  us 
they  desire  to  hear  the  last  of  the  Celtic  language,  or  Welsh, 
with  all  its  literature,  there  are  others  to  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  repertories  of  myth  and  ancient  fable,  of  his¬ 
toric  allusion,  imaginative  force  and  fervour,  and,  what  is  ])(*r- 
liaps  more  to  the  purposf‘,  of  philological  lore.  The  Eisteddfod 
is  not  without  interest  in  the  recollection  of  the  immense  an- 
ti(juity  to  which  it  looks  back  ;  long  before  royal  societies  or 
British  associations  had  any  existence,  we  have,  for  instance,  ly¬ 
ing  bt‘fore  us,  the  account  of  its  meetings  held  in  days  when 
:  kings  were  wont  to  be  its  presidents,  and  when  its  gatherings 
^  were  the  great  occasions  for  the  meeting  of  swords  and  harps, 
warriors  and  bards.  We  think  Welshmen  should  receive  a 
little  forgiveness,  if  some  of  them,  perhaps  even  with  childish 
smplicity,  remember  these  things,  and,  in  the  de])arture  of  the 
substance,  seek  to  preserve  the  shadow  of  the  old  fame. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has,  with  his  wonted  valorousncss, 
JtepjH'd  forth  to  vindicate  the  AVelshman,  and  he  gives  us  some 
deaof  the  stores  of  AVelsh  literature  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
■  "Myvyrain,  manuscripts  alone,  now  deposited  in  the  Hritish 
“Museum,  amount  to  forty-seven  volumes  of  poetry,  of  various 
containing  about  4,700  pieces  of  poetry,  in  16,000 
‘pages, besides  about  2,000 Englydion,  or  epigrammatic  stanzas  ; 
“ there  are  also,  in  the  same  collection,  fifty-three  volumes  of 
prose,  in  about  15,300  ])ages.’’  These  were  purchasc'd  from 
‘‘0  widow  of  ilie  celebrated  Owen  Jones,  the  compiler  and 
'  iitor  of  those  huge  volumes,  the  Mnvf/ram  Arelxeotoff  'i^  which 
wish  with  all  our  hearts  l)r.  Nicholas  or  some  AMehh  scholar 
"''uld  translate  for  us  into  English.  Very  lew  (»f  tliose  who 
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sneer  at  the  Welsh  language  and  literature  have  any  idea  of  it; 
its  prevalence  is  not  favourable  to  money  making,  and,  before 
the  mighty  interests  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stock  exchanges 
and  such-like,  it  will  no  doubt  have  to  go  down,  carried  a  wav, 
buried,  and  lost,  among  the  difts  and  deltas  of  forgotten  loreV 
Unfortunately  the  determination  to  overcome  it  as  a  living 
language,  to  prevent  its  being  taught  in  schools  or  spoken  in 
pulpits,  leads  to  literature  injustice  towards  it,  and  towards  all 
belonging  to  it  ;  and  its  peculiarities,  as  a  primeval  language, 
and  its  stores  of  imaginative  old  literature  are  treated 
with  the  same  contempt  as  awaits  it  when  we  hear  it 
spoken  among  the  villages  and  mountains  :  for  this  reason, 
we  are  disposed  to  receive  with  more  than  ordinary  deference 
any  w’ork  which  seeks  to  put  the  merits  of  the  Celtic  mind 
upon  a  fair  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  undoubted  influence 
it  has  exercised  on  our  language,  as  well  as  to  define  with  some 
degree  of  distinctness  its  place  in  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history.  There  is  in  this  simple  literary  justice,  w’hile,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  we  eannot  accept  all  our  author’s  teachings 
as  exactly  of  the  same  weight  he  would  assign  to  them.  That 
the  Celtic  mind  was  a  mind  of  considerable  grandeur  and 
intelligence  has  not  been  sufficiently  admitted :  plenty  of  efi- 
dence  illustrates  this.  The  remains  of  that  mind  are  with  us 
to  this  day,  in  mysterious  stone,  which  are  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of 
mystery  more  impervious  than  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  of  Nineveb, 
or  of  Karnac.  Fragments  of  strange,  wild  poetry,  proverb,  and 
philosophy  come  floating  down  to  us.  They  evidently  bad 
considerable  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life ;  they  coined  money ;  they  had  a  government.  Before  the 
arts  of  war  of  the  wild  bearded  men,  the  Roman  found  be 
needed  all  his  strategy  and  strength. 

When  Dr.  Nicholas  claims  the  Piets  as  a  branch  of  the  Cymry, 
we  suppose  he  is  aware  that  it  can  be  scarcely  considered  a 
settled  question,  and  that  their  Scandinavian  origin  is,  according 
to  many  authorities,  as  tenable  as  the  other ;  nor  does  the 
argument  gain  by  their  incorporation :  they  were  a  still  wilder 
people  ;  while  the  true  Ancient  Briton  seems,  like  many  of  the 
peoples  of  the  great  stone  ages,  to  have  advanced  some  distance 
on  the  road  of  refinement.  The  author  says, — 

That  the  arts  of  life  had  been  considerably  developed  among  the 
Ancient  Britons  hcas  been  very  unexpectedly  illustrated  within  recent 
years  by  the  opening  of  barrow- tombs.  Proofs  of  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  pottery  are  found  in  drinking  cups,  incense  dishes, 
cinerary  urns,  of  graceful  forms,  found  in  these  sacred  receptacles* 
Gold  cur-rings,  ornaments  of  amber  set  in  gold,  beads  of  curiou? 
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construction  have  been  discoverevl.  The  bossed  shields,  the  tint 
circular  shields  with  metal  coatings  in  the  Goodrich  Court  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  celebrated  golden  breast-plate,  embossed  with  beautibil 
tiiuring,  discovered  near  Mold,  all  testify  to  superior  knowledge  in 
the  metallic  arts. 

)Vo  agree  with  him,  then,  it  was  not  possible  such  a  peoj)h‘ 
could  be  entirely  extirpated.  “  Failing  of  victory  in  the  field, 
“thcv  woidd  coiKpier  for  tlieinselves  a  position  in  the  ne^^■ 
“community  arising  from  the  ruins  of  their  own  political  and 
"social  existence,  united  to  the  materials  brought  in  by  their 
"conquerors.  To  destroy  them  bodily  was  impossible.  Their 
•‘expatriation,  we  know,  was  not  contemplated;  Home  only 
‘•wanted  their  tribute.” 

The  work  before  us  is  one  of  real  scholarship,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  subject  in  which  its  author  has  so  enthusiastic  an 
interest,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  storehouse  of  new  and  interesting 
etymologies  on  the  Celtic  side  of  our  language ;  indeed,  we  have 
found  this  to  be  the  most  interesting  department  of  the  volume. 
The  analysis  of  the  Celtic  element  in  our  language,  and  this 
divided  into  Celtic  words  in  the  English  dictionary,  Celtic  words 
in  the  living  dialects  of  England,  and  Celtic  words  once  found 
in  the  written  English,  but  now  whollv  discontinued.  Tlie 
author  says,  “  In  the  nooks  and  corners,  and  over  the  wide 
“plains  of  our  country  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  wliose 
‘Scanty  vocabulary  contains  hundreds  of  vocables  which  tlie 
“columns  of  no  standard  dictionarv  have  ever  contained  ;  and 
‘“amongst  these  are  numerous  remains,  pure  and  genuine,  us 
‘“chips  of  diamond,  of  the  ancient  Jlritish  tongue.”  J)r. 
Nicholas  selects  principally,  in  illustration  of  this,  from  the 
dialects  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  ;  he  would  have  served 
his  argument  better  by  travelling  farther  from  the  Welsli 
borders.  There  is  no  doubt  that  local  names,  too,  have  a  most 
enduring  power,  and  survive  long  after  the  association  which 
gave  the  name  has  passed  away.  We  do  not  think  of  the  tilo- 
}ard  where  the  children  of  Lutitia,  or  old  Paris,  burnt  their 
ides  or  bricks,  when  we  look  upon  the  Tuilleries ;  nor  do  we 
think  of  the  loam-hithe,  or  loam  village,  as  we  pass  by  the 
palace  of  Lambeth  ;  May-fair  does  not  recall  the  rustic  annual 
b»ndon  Merry-making;  nor  Covent  Garden,  the  garden  of  the 
_  onvent ;  nor  the  Strand,  the  walk  by  the  banks  of  the  river, 
•'ames  everywhere  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  appropriate, 
usually  permament.  To  again  quote  I)r.  Nicholas,  whu 
an  eloquent  passage,— - 

.  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  local  names  have  a  life  almo.‘^t 

cstractible — monumcntiim  acre  peromius.  They  survive  the  lap.^c 
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of  millenniums  of  years,  and  like  the  statue  of  Memnon,  the  Sphjm. 
or  the  Pyramids,  look  calmly  down  on  the  stream  of  coming  aij 
vanishing  nations  that  passes  by,  without  themselves  seeming  to 
partake  in  the  universal  change.  They  are  more  stationary  than  eve 
hills  and  mountains.  The  language  they  once  belonged  to  has  alt.> 
gether,  except  the  parts  which  they  themselves  formed  of  it,  vanishe: 
may  be,  from  the  earth,  the  busy  multitudes  who  articulated  its  souni- 
have  all  been  long  forgotten  and  no  other  memorial  of  their  existenw 
remains, — but  there,  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  like  sentries 
at  their  posts,  after  thousands  of  years  of  service,  stand  thojr 
significant  and  well-chosen  epithets,  proffering  to  the  modern  studei: 
a  clue  at  once  to  the  speech  and  race,  the  migrations  and  era,  of  th(« 
who  placed  them  there.  From  breezy  mountain  tops,  from  gurglin» 
streams,  from  haunted  ruins  of  once  majestic  temples  and  mere 
majestic  cities — the  spirit  of  a  forgotten  race  speaks  to  men  of  ih 
present  time,  and  tells  them  who,  and  what  sort  of  people,  first  callec 
those  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  their  own,  and  gave  them  naiEc 
corresponding  to  their  nature,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  done  to  tlis 
creatures  of  new  creation. 

He  applies  this  statement  to  his  argument  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and,  of  course,  in  fixing  the  ethnological  value  of 
local  names,  whether  topographical  or  individual,  although  lie 
regards  surnames  as  a  modern  invention,  he  finds  a  large  contri¬ 
bution  to  his  argument.  AVhatever  degree  of  value  reader? 
may  be  disposed  to  attach  to  his  conclusions,  we  feel  persuaded 
they  will  thank  him  for  this,  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
department  of  his  study  ;  in  fact,  the  contributions  of  philology 
to  the  workmanship  of  the  author.  He  says  he  does  not  pi^ 
]K)se  to  show  the  relations  of  the  English  language  to  all  tne 
Indo-European  tongues;  his  task  is  only  to  show  how  far  the 
Ancient  Britons  have  entered  into  the  body  of  the  people  no» 
called  English ;  and,  by  making  it  manifest  that  the  language 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  has  permeated  the  speech  now  spoken  hr 
the  English  people,  he  supposes  a  presumptive  proof  is  obtaine<i. 
that  the  blood  of  the  former  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
tinged  the  blood  of  the  latter ;  meantime,  he  thinks  it  t'* 
necessary  to  touch  upon  the  affinity  of  the  English  to  Sans(r* 
or  the  (Jymbric  to  Siinscrit ;  but  Hr.  Nicholas  does  not  n^^ 
ns  to  remind  him  that  it  would  still  remain  a  question  bow  U 
many  of  the  words  he  cites  may  seem  to  have  a  relation  to  tt' 
ancient  British,  or  to  some  other  earlier  or  later  wave  ot  tno# 
great  streams  of  Eastern  people  which  have  poured  in  ui)ono|^ 
shores.  It  is  (juite  certain  that  we  derive  many  words  Ironit^ 
Siinscrit  and  Persian  immediately  through  the  Teutonic  elenicn- 
or  Saxon,  more  immedhitely  than  through  the  Celtic  ;  Ijk®  * 
word  'langhfery — Persian,  JJnkhfor:  Gothic,  Danhtar ;  Geriu^ 
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\  Xochtir.  In  any  case,  such  features  of  language  are  not  merely 
!  interesting ;  they  are  very  important,  and  the  writer  very  truly 
says,— 

When  we  pass  from  the  evanescent  grammatical  features  of  a  Ian* 
(Tuage  to  its  lexical  materials,  the  ground  Seems  to  become  solid. 
WordSi  in  their  substance,  though,  it  may  be,  not  in  their  inflexional 
modes,  are  permanent.  Of  the  language  of  to-day,  they  are  as 
genuine  parts  as  they  were  of  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
passing  under  various  modifications  into  its  divided  dialects,  and  by 
degrees  into  separate  languages,  still  continue  unequivocal  mementoes 
of  a  past  connection  and  relationship  of  these  languages  amongst 
themselves.  They  are  like  stones  which,  once  dug  from  a  particular 
rock,  and  wrought  into  a  particular  temple,  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  successive  ages  into  edifices  of  different  styles  and  purposes — tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  amphitheatres,  monasteries,  churches,  fortifications, 
asylums— and  at  each  exchange  of  locality  and  service,  have  passed 
under  the  mason’s  chisel  into  a  new  form,  but  throughout  have  re¬ 
tained,  in  what  remains  of  them,  their  original  body,  stratification, 
and  quality,  and  .may  be  compared  by  the  geologist  with  rocks  of 
the  same  stratum  from  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  probablity  to  Dr.  Nicholas,  therefore,  is,  that  an  immense 
amalgamation  took  place  in  the  races,  or,  where  this  was  not  the 
I  case,  that  the  Celt  was  left  in  quiet,  undisturbed  possession  of 
whole  regions  of  territory ;  and  upon  this  topic  of  his  subject 
\  he  certainly  advances  one  of  the  boldest  hypotheses  we  ever  re- 
i  member  to  have  seen  advanced  by  an  ethnologist ;  we  do  very 
respectfully  say  we  admire  and  marvel  at  its  audacity.  This  is 
none  other  than  that  the  great  region  of  Lancashire  was,  until 
very  recently, — that  is,  since  it  has  become  such  an  amazing 
emporium  of  manufactories  and  commerce — all  but  entirely 
Welsh.  The  dythrambics  of  the  Eisteddfod  are  nothing  to  this. 
We  must  allow  Dr.  Nicholas  to  state  his  hy’pothesis  in  his  own 
way. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  fallen  race  was  sometimes  disposed  of 
we  have  a  curious  and  instructive  instance  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  Egfrid,  king  of  Nortliumbria,  makes  a  grant  of  the 
I  district  of  Cartmel,  “  with  the  Unions  thereupon^  to  the  See  of 
i  Lindisfarne.’’  Cartmel  is  in  Furness,  Lancashire.  The  inhabitants 
I  of  Lancashire  at  the  date  of  this  summary  and  pious  transaction 
(a.d.  68o)  seem  therefore  to  have  been  Britons,  and  it  moreover 
1  appears  that  when  an  Anglo-Saxon  King  obtained  the  power  of  ubso- 
I  lute  disposal  of  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  he 
exercised  that  power,  not  by  their  extermination,  not  by  their  con 
wgnment  to  perpetual  and  degrading  servitude,  but  by  bestowing 
them  as  a  holy  gift  upon  the  Mother  Church,  thus  handing  them  over 
to  the  best  protection  then  existing,  and  conferring^upou  them  what 
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doubtless  in  that  age  would  be  deemed  the  greatest  honour  a  subject 
race  could  receive. 

Of  the  number  and  position  of  the  aborigines  in  Lancashire  about 
this  period  very  little  is  known  ;  nearly  as  much  obscurity  hangs  over 
this  great  region  as  over  the  Eastern  shores.  So  quiet,  and  perhaps 
so  thinly  peopled  was  it,  that  a  few  scattered  notices  of  the  slightest 
description  is  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to  it  for  five  or  six  hundred  years 
after  the  Roman  occupation  of  it  ceased.  The  above  account  of  the 
donation  of  the  Britons  of  Cartmel  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  the  pieces  of  information  received.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  just 
makes  a  passing  allusion  in  the  year  923  :  “  King  Edward  went  with 
his  forces  to  Thelwall  (Cheshire),  and  commanded  the  town  to  be 
built,  and  occupied,  and  manned  ;  and  commanded  another  force,  also 
of  Mercians,  the  while  that  he  sat  there,  to  take  possession  of  Man¬ 
chester,  in  Northumbria,  and  repair  and  man  it.”  Manchester  was 
nominally  in  Northumbria  ;  but  it  was  in  a  state  of  ruin  without 
garrison.  The  fortress  had  probably  been  left  to  crumble  ever  since 
the  Romans  occupied  it. 

Thus  was  a  district  one  day  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  world — the  most  densely  peopled,  most 
industrious,  W'ealthiest  of  all  parts  of  industrious  England,  allowed  to 
rest  as  a  land  of  solitudes  and  silence.  The  Britons  scattered  over  it 
were  few,  and  the  soil  unproductive ;  so  that  the  conquerors  of 
Northumbria,  though  claiming  jurisdiction  over  it,  allowed  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  go  and  come  pretty  much  as  they  listed.  No  one  dreamed 
of  the  exhaustless  treasures  which  lay  under  its  moorlands.  No  one 
saw  through  the  mists  of  the  future  the  gathering  of  the  peoples  of 
all  lands  to  partake  of  and  multiply  its  wealth.  For  eight  or  nine 
centuries  it  was  the  most  neglected  by  our  chroniclers  of  all  the 
counties  of  England.  We  think  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  that 
Lancashire,  and  parts  adjoining,  were  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  and  that,  therefore,  until  the  late  influx  under 
the  guidance  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitanL« 
was  of  that  race. 

In  spite  of  its  boldness,  this  is  a  very  interesting  passage; 
but  there  are  no  facts,  even  of  the  order  on  which  Dr.  Nicholas 
most  likes  to  insist,  to  sustain  the  ideas.  He  has  introduced,  as 
we  have  shown,  some  Lancashire  words  having  a  strong  affinity 
to  the  Celtic ;  but  they  are  very  few.  Meantime,  the  native 
dialects  of  Lancashire  are  very  distinct.  They  have  recently 
acquired,  from  the  researches  of  those  who  have  explored  our 
provincialism,  great  interest  and  importance.  It  is  certain,  they 
are  the  tongues  which  have  been  spoken  here  for  centuries; 
they  have  no  relationship  to  the  Celtic,  any  more  than  the 
Lancashire  character,  or  the  Lancashire  physiognomy,  have  a 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Wales.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire  there  would  be 
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considerable  approaches  and  resemblances;  but  among  the 
mountains  and  more  inland  parts  of  Lancashire,  to  v/hich  the 
ancient  dwellers  or  exiles  would  retreat,  there  can  be  found  no 
traces  to  justify  such  an  hypothesis.  As  to  tlie  mystery  which 
fj  shrouds  their  origin,  little  doubt,  we  think,  can  be  entertained 
I  that  they  belong  to  the  great  Northumbrian — tliat  is,  Scandi- 
S  naviaii— "stock ;  and  the  country  round  about  Cartmell,  wliich 
^  our  author  especially  cites,  would  more  especially  illustrate  this 

ibv  the  prevalence  oi*  words  undoubtedly  Scandinavian. 

Dr.  Nicholas  has  produced  a  very  suggestive  and  interesting 
book.  The  literature  is  alreadj^  so  considerable  upon  this 
j  matter,  ranges  over  so  wide  a  surface,  has  been  discussed  by  so 
■  many  erudite  writers,  who  have  made  it,  and  its  bearing  upon 
collateral  subjects,  almost  the  labour  of  their  lives,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  our  author  either  exhausts  the  subject,  or  adds 
;■  much  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess  upon  it.  Ke  has 
\\  travelled  over  a  world  of  volumes,  and  has  gathered  a  very  large 


!  store  of  information,  which  will  make  his  work  well  worthv  of 
a  place  by  the  side  of  even  some  of  the  more  original  labourers 
in  the  same  field.  With  every  disposition  to  treat  with  great  re¬ 
spect  the  productions  and  the  influence  of  the  Celtic  mimh  it  seems 
tons  certain  that  he  has  over-stated  his  (|uestion,  and  very  con¬ 
siderably.  He  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  only  on  one  stream 
of  the  Celtic  mind,  the  ancient  British,  and  has  supposed  that  all 
we  should  call  Celtic  has  been  derived  from  thence.  A  wider  view 
^  would  have  modified  his  theory  ;  digging  a  little  more  deeply,  he 
i  would  have  been  brought  into  relation,  perhaps,  wdth  the  (Vdtie 

,  and  Belgic  people,  and  again  with  the  Celtic  and  Cymbrie 

people ;  indeed,  what  measure  of  Celtic  relationship  we  have  is 
touched  from  many  sources,  as  we  know  the  Germans,  or  Teutons, 
reached  our  shores  from  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South  ;  so 
also  the  eaidier  peoples,  who  seem  to  have  constituted  the 
allophylian  or  aboriginal  races,  reached  us  by  successive  waves  at 
'  ditferent  epochs,  rolling  in  on  various  portions  of  our  coasts. 

They  occupied  probably  a  large  European  surface  before  they 
(  made  acquaintance  with  our  shores  ;  and  when  the  Homan  and 
fcon  invaders  came,  far  from  being  exterminated,  no  doubt, 
i  in  most  instances  they  mingled  with  those  spots  in  the  popula- 
,  tion  where  the  immense  tribes  poured,  or,  as  we  know,  retired 
\  into  those  regions,  wild  and  untraversrdde,  where  forages  they 
Imld  a  comparatively  peaceful  and  obscure  existence.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  our  nation,  we  believe  with  our  author,  greatly  to  consist 
in  Its  variety  of  race ;  but  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
predominance  of  Celt,  or  Teuton,  in  spite  of  our  author’s  huge 
Volume  to  the  con trarv,  we  cannot  but  think  the  whole  tide  of 
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tacts  bear  in  favour  of  the  Teutons.  Whole  regions  ol  our 
j'ountry  were  never,  in  any  sense  of  population.  Ancient  British 
at  all ;  the  people  were  so  sparsely  spread,  their  ways  were  so 
undiscovered  and  unknown  :  the  immense  tract  of  Northumbria, 
which  included  all  the  counties  of  the  North,  was  very  much  of 
this  description.  Still  more  it  surprises  us  to  see  Dr.  Nicholas 
challenging  an  appeal  to  the  comparison  of  Welsh  and  Englisli 
physiognomies,  skull,  hair,  the  architecture  of  the  body,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  character.  We  are  quite  unable  to  find  these 
analogies.  We  find  a  substantial  difference  between  the  Celtic 
and  German  people ;  and  a  review  of  the  nation,  its  various 
dialects,  its  physiognomies,  its  manners  and  customs,  legends 
and  traditions, — in  a  word,  its  whole  folk-lore, — compels  us  to 
the  belief  that  we  are  far  more  largely  Teutonic  than  Celtic. 
At  the  same  time,  we  thank  Dr.  Nicholas  heartily  for  a  very 
learned,  painstaking,  suggestive,  and  often  eloquent  book.  We 
may  accept  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  folk-lore,  while 
we  are  only  able  to  receive  its  theory  with  large  modifications 
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OUR  ROOK  CLUB. 

4  N  interesting  book  is  The  Stonj  of  a  Blind  Inventor,  beiny 
A.  some  account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Dr.  James  Gale, 
]l.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  by  John  Plummer,  (William  Tweedie), 
and  would  have  been  more  interesting  still,  had  the  author  not. 
chosen  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  his  narrative  of  the  life  of 
the  blind  inventor,  by  introducing  matter  not  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  what  Dr.  Gale  lost  in  losing  his  eyesight , 
or  what  he  did  when  totally  blind.  Thus  Mr.  Plummer  mars 
the  beauty  of  his  story  in  one  place  by  giving  us  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Wilson’s  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,  on  the  lorma- 
tion  and  functions  of  the  eye,  which  to  us  appears  quite 
unnecessary,  as  most  readers  must  be  familiar  with  both  the 
structure  and  use  of  that  organ ;  this  same  fault  occurs  in 
i  several  other  portions  of  the  work  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  blemish, 
the  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  life  of  Dr.  Gale  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  some  memorial.  His  career  is  one  Dr. 
Kitto  would  have  incorporated  in  his  little  work  on  the  Lost 
Seims  as  an  additional  instance,  illustrative  of  the  amazing  in¬ 
genuity  displayed  by  those  whom  accident  or  providence  have 
deprived  ot  the  blessing  of  sight.  The  boyhood  of  Dr.  Gale 
was  passed  amidst  the  glorious  scenery  of  Devonshire,  w^hich  he 
learned  passionately  to  love ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  in  which 
I  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  gaze  upon  its  beauties,  he  delighted 
I  to  recall  to  the  eye  of  his  spirit  the  lovely  scenes  his  memory 
had  treasured  up.  His  was  a  merry  and  healthy  boyhood; 
many  were  the  pranks  he  played  in  those  years ;  and  although 
always  eager  for  a  game  of  play,  or  a  ramble  among  the  w^oods 
and  hills,  he  was  no  less  eager  in  his  desire  for  knowledge ; 
hence,  at  first  he  bitterly  deplored  his  loss  of  sight,  and  was 
nearly  guilty  of  committing  suicide  in  the  anguish  his  loss 
I  occasioned  him.  After  a  time  the  acuteness  of  his  distress  wore 
i  off,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitableness  of  his  lot,  and 
determined  to  bear  his  affliction  with  a  manly  and  cheerful  for¬ 
titude,  and,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  endeavour  to  accomplish 
some  good  in  the  world ;  and  all  who  read  the  pages  of  this 
book  will  be  able  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Gale  actually  acheived 
in  the  way  of  invention,  and  also  how  successful  he  was  in 
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iimndiiig  uii  institution  for  the  instruction  and  eniployiiKut  oi 
lh(‘  blind;  it  was  owing  to  liis  courage,  energy,  and pcrseveranoe 
that  the  large  and  flourishing  institution  for  the  blind  of 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  founded.  In  course  of  time 
^Ir.  Gale  married,  and,  entering  into  partnership  with  Li? 
father,  became  a  thorough  and  energetic  man  of  business,  taking 
the  ])ractical  management  of  a  large  manufactory;  and  he 
would  at  times  travel  about  the  United  Kingdom,  collectin? 
lh('  debts  of  the  firm,  in  which  he  always  succeeded  without  anv 
mistake  ever  occurring  on  any  one  single  occasion.  When  he  had 
successfully  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  in  his  attempts  to 
l  ender  gunpowder  non-explosive,  he  had  the  honour  and  satis- 
laction  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  success  before  the  Princo 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Blount  Edgecombe,  and  afterward- 
received  an  invitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  Windsor,  and  exhibi: 
his  experiments  before  the  Queen.  The  success  of  hk 
inventions  was  undoubted;  whether  tested  on  a  small  scale  or 
an  extensive  one,  the  same  results  followed,  and  nothin: 
remains  but  to  turn  the  invention  to  a  practical  use. 

Thoughout  the  pages  of  this  work  of  Mr  Plummer’s  ther^ 
an‘  many  instances  given  of  the  peculiar  and  striking  power  of 
tlu' sensitiveness  in  feeling,  and  touch,  and  hearing  which  Mr. 
Gale  exhibited  in  common  with  many  others  alllieted  hke 
himself.  We  quote  one  illustration  of  this  jiower.  “On  one 
“  occasion,  returning,  in  company  with  several  other  person?. 
“  in  a  carrier’s  van,  from  Ifiymouth  to  Tavistock,  one  dark 
“  night.  Gale  suddenly  told  the  driver  that  the  horses  had  miss'd 
“  their  way,  and  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  road;  that,  in 
fact,  they  were  jiroceeding  in  the  direction  of  Dartmoor 
“  instead  of  Tavistock.  The  driver,  however,  merely  laughed 
‘  at  Gale’s  remonstrance,  llow’  could  a  blind  person  know 
“  whether  the  vehicle  was  on  the  right  road  or  not?  The  idea 
“  was  preposterous,  and  so  he  chuckled  the  louder,  and  waxed 
“  bolder  in  his  rebuffs.  But  Gale  insisted  that  they  were  not 
“on  the  Tavistock  road,  and  proffered,  if  the  others  would 
“  wait  for  him,  to  get  down  in  the  dark,  and  find  the  right  road 
“  for  them.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  after  reaching 
“  lioborough  Down,  about  six  miles  from  Tavistock,  the  road 
‘‘divides  in  three,  the  centre  road  leading  to  Tavistock,  and 
“  that  on  the  right  leading  towards  Dartmoor,  so  that  on  a 
“  dark  night  an  experienced  traveller  might  naturally  be  led  to 
“  mistake  the  proper  route,  especially  as  there  w’ere  no  hc'dge? 
“or  buildings  near  to  act  as  land-marks.  At  first,  the  carrier, 
“  somewhat  irate  that  his  experience  should  be  questioned  by  a 
“  passenger,  demurred  to  Gale’s  proposal;  but  the  other 
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‘•occupants  of  the  vehicle,  becoming  somewhat  uneasy,  insisted 
“  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
whether  they  were  on  the  proper  road  or  not.  According- 
“Iv'^Gale  descended,  his  first  act  after  which  being  to  turn  his 
“  face  in  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come,  and  to  utter  a 
“low,  peculiar  murmuring  cry.  Listening  attentively  for  a  few 
‘•seconds,  he  heard  the  sound  faintly  echoed  from  a  rock  or  two 
“which  he  knew  to  be  situated  on  Itoborough  Down,  thereby 
“  confirming  the  accuracy  of  his  supicions.  He  next  turned 
“partially  round,  and  with  his  feet  felt  carefully  for  the 
“junction  of  the  Down  with  the  edge  of  the  road.  This  gained, 
“he  proceeded  steadily  onward  until  he  arrived  at  the  acute 
“angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  road  with  that  leading 
“to  Tavistock.  The  occupants  of  the  van  w'ere  apprised  of 
“Gale’s  discovery,  the  route  w^as  retraced,  and  in  due  time 
“the  passengers  arrived  safely  at  their  appointed  destination, 
“instead  of  finding  themselves  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direc- 
“tion.  Now  the  question  arises,  how  did  Gale  know  that  the 
“  proper  road  had  been  deviated  from  ?  The  reason  given  by 
“him  is  simple  enough.  The  sounds  occasioned  by  the  vehicle 
“in  passing  over  the  Dartmoor  Road  were  unlike  those  with 
“which  he  was  familiar  w’hen  travelling  on  the  Tavistock 
“Road;  hence  his  apprehension  of  the  mistake  committed 
“by  the  carrier.”  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  in  proportion 
as  one  sense  is  lost,  the  others  gain  in  intensity  ;  hence  the  reason 
why  we  see  so  many  blind  persons  quickly  and  unhesitatingly 
thread  their  way  in  and  out  among  the  crow  ds  of  our  London 
streets ;  many  are  the  instances  wdiich  could  be  quoted  of  the 
acuteness  of  hearing  serving  all  the  purposes  of  eyes  to  the 
blind.  Dr.  Gale  is  still  alive,  and  actively  engaged  in  prosecu¬ 
ting  his  scientific  studies,  and  in  forwarding  the  interests 
ot  his  blind  institution.  Seldom  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
blind  to  lead  so  active  and  useful  a  life  as  that  wdiich  Mr. 
Rlumraer  has  here  recorded,  the  work  deserves  to  be  widely 
circulated  and  read,  illustrating,  as  it  eminently  does,  that  one 
of  the  most  painful  of  all  afflictions  can  never  be  an  effectual  hin¬ 
drance  in  w  ithholding  us  from  the  accomplishment  of  good  for 
others. 

b  A  ^  ERY  thoughtful  and  suggestively  practical  book  is 
Tract  leal  Essays  on  Education,  By  Thomas  Marldny^  M.A. 
^trahan  and  Co.  The  volume  contains  five  essays  on  “  Public 
|*^‘bools,”  “University  Eixtension,”  “Athletics,”  “The Educa¬ 
tion  of  Women,”  and,  “Cambridge  Examinations,”  each  one 
of  which  is  w  orthy  of  a  very  careful  perusal  by  all  to  w  hom 
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education  is  a  subject  of  interest,  and  who  are  eager  to  receite 
any  hints  and  valuable  suggestions  towards  its  more  effectual 
and  efficient  working.  Mr.  Markby  appears  thoroughly  t 
understand  what  he  is  writing,  and  enters  into  his  subject  wit 
a  grave  earnestness  which  ought  to  command  a  favourable  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  what  he*has  to  say  upon  this  all-in. 
portant  question ;  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  witl 
the  past  and  present  economy  of  our  large  public  scliooh,  an! 
states  in  clear,  and  at  times  even  forcible,  language  what  he  h. 
to  say  concerning  them  ;  indeed,  this  article  will  convey  to  tlio 
reader  some  verv  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  working  oi 
our  great  national  schools,  especially  with  regard  to  their  inter¬ 
nal  or  domestic  arrangements ;  and  in  the  second  part  of  tie 
essay,  while  fully  appreciating  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  classics,  he  deplores  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  the  cultivation  of  our  own  national  literature. 
Our  author  is  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  education  of  wome:. 
and  also  attempts  to  vindicate  the  past  generations  of  men  and 
women  from  the  charge  of  being  indifferent  with  regard  to  tie 
education  of  the  female  mind,  and  cites  many  instances  and  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  considerations  for  the  cultivation  of  tie 
feminine  intellect  are  not  the  sole  growth  of  the  present  age, 
but  were  verj’  prevalent,  as  we  suppose  our  readers  well  kno^. 
in  ages  long  past.  Mr.  Markby  has  written  a  sober,  reasonable, 
and  very  practical  volume  of  essays,  and  we  hope  the  work  will 
be  careiully  studied,  and  the  author’s  views  meet  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  they  are  worthy  of  receiving. 

TV^E  have  received  The  Hymns  of  Denmark^  translated  l"j 
Gilbert  Tait.  Strahan  and  Co.  We  would  not  judge 
harshly  of  these  translations,  but  assuredlv  Mr.  Tait  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  manipulation  of  Dann 
hymns ;  although  in  his  preface  he  informs  us  that  he 
**  selected  those  which  appeared  to  combine  in  the  largest  degit*; 
“  religious  fulness  and  lyrical  fervour.”  We  are  inclined  to  tbicli 
that  in  many  instances  the  translator  has  fallen  short  of  bi‘ 
intention.  Some  of  the  hymns  seem  wanting  in  that  ‘^lyricai 
fervour”  of  which  he  speaks,  while  at  times  the  words  US'! 
obscure  and  confuse  the  meaning  of  the  original  writer;  thu?. 
in  the  hymn  entitled  The  Grace  of  Gody  in  the  secoud  verse 
have  the  following  peculiar  expression  : — 

Before  temptation  I  am  frail ; 

Me  sins,  a  countless  host,  assail. 

Again,  in  the  hymn  entitled  The  God  of  Mera/y  we  meet  wil- 
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[the  Ibllowiiig  singular  adaptation,  which  occui's  in  the  last  line 
of  the  final  verse 

^  Me,  a  sinner,  Thou  dost  save. 

'  In  Christ’s  high  and  holy  name  ; 

And  Thy  bosom  is  the  grave, 

;  Burying  my  sorrow,  shame, 

■  many  of  the  h\Tnns  are  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  and 
'  embody  rich  experiences  in  the  love  of,  and  trust  and  confidence 
I  in,  God.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
■  best  the  volume  contains  : — 

Life’s  bitter  trials,  earth’s  despair, 

I  Tile  darkest  sorrows,  crush  me  not ; 

To  Thee  my  weight  of  woe  1  bear. 

Great  God,  Thou  guardian  of  my  lot. 

My  bosom  finds  in  Thee  alone 
Its  grandest  strength,  its  sweetest  balm  ; 
j  And  sheltered  by  Thy  mighty  throne, 

I  conquer — I  am  brave  and  calm. 

[  I  know  Thy  mercy  changeth  pain 

H  To  joy  and  blessedness  and  peace ; 

All  worldly  loss  is  holy  gain, — 

I  A  rapture  that  can  never  cease, 

i  With  thanks  I  taste  Thy  bounteous  store. 

Though  oft  my  cross  may  heavy  be ; 

!  I,  like  a  little  child,  adore, 

i  For  Thou,  my  Father,  leadest  me. 

J  Bright  hope  sustains  and  comforts  all 

4  Who  seek  Thee,  Lord,  in  faithfulness ; 

[  Not  cruel  death  can  them  appal. 

Nor  make  their  mystic  transport  less. 

O  Father,  I  shall  ever  praise 
I  Thy  wisdom.  Thy  salvation  great ; 

'  With  voice  eternal  as  Thy  days 

‘  Proclaim  Thou  are  compassionate. 

r 

^  \\  e  have  no  doubt  many  readers  will  find  pleasure  and  re- 

^  ireshment  in  reading  and  musing  over  the  experiences  evinced 
k  in  these  hymns,  and  be  able  to  echo  the  words  of  adoring  love 
h  ^hich  appears  to  have  filled  the  hearts  of  several  of  the  writers, 
j  The  volume,  we  fear,  will  prove  but  a  slight  addition  to 
t  our  already  rich  store  of  hymns. 


Tins,  Luke  Virfoela :  a  Norrativc  o  f  Explo rat iona  in  Search  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  compiled  from  the  Memoirs  of  Captains 
fAud  Grant,  by  George  C.  Swayne,  M.A.  (William  Black¬ 
wood  &  Sons),  is  a  most  readable  book.  Its  principal  fault  cou¬ 
nts  in  its  brevity ;  its  various  incidents  are  too  rapidly  sketched. 
Ihe  compiler  has  not  allowed  himself  sufficient  scope,  so  as  to  be 
^ble  to  indulge — with  some  few  exceptions — in  the  necessary 
amount  of  detail  requisite  to  make  the  volume  one  of  permanent 


rapid,  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  many  exploring  expeditions 
assisted  or  undertaken  and  accomplished  hy  Captain  Speke,  in 
his  laudable  attempts  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Th 
volume  abounds  with  sketches  of  society  and  life  far  remove 
from  the  influence  of  European  civilization,  with  descriptions oi 
courts  into  whose  sacred  })recincts  no  white  men  had  ever  b*.- 
fore  penetrated,  in  descriptions  of  customs  and  manners,  bcith 
novel  and  singular,  and  in  incidents  of  hunting  and  adventun. 
both  humorous  and  exciting.  On  one  occasion.  Captain  Spke 
“  had  made  the  hippopotami  very  savage  by  firing  at  then: 
“  when  the  tide  had  run  out,  and  only  some  ])ools  and  ri'aclieswer 
“  left  them  to  develop  their  energies  in.  A  large  female 
“  under  water  to  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  and  gave  it  siicli  a  lusty 
“  cant  with  her  head  or  withers,  that  the  end  of  tlie  W 
“  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  sent  Speke  sprawling  on  his  back,  with 
“  his  legs  forced  up  by  the  seat,  while  the  polesman  and  the  hi" 
‘‘  double  gun  were  driven  like  shuttlecocks  right  and  left  iiitotL 
“air.  The  gun  plumped  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while  the 
“  man  alighted  stern  foremost  on  the  back  of  the  excited  paeliy- 
“  derm,  but  soon  scrambled  back  into  the  canoe.  The  slie-hipix>* 
“  potamus  charged  again,  but  was  (juieted  by  the  reserve  guD/ 
The  following  is  a  tradition  accounting  for  the  origin  and  de 
gradation  of  the  Seedis  caste  :  “  Midiomet,  whilst  travelling  Irom 
“  Mecca  to  Medina,  one  day  ha])pened  to  see  a  widow  vonian 
“  sitting  before  lier  house,  and  asked  her  how  she  and  tier  tlmt 
“  sons  were;  upon  which  she  was  troubled,  for  she  had  hiddd. 
“  one  of  them,  lest  Mahomet,  as  is  customary  when  there  ar 
“  three  males  of  a  family  present,  should  seize  liiin  to  do  pu* 
“  terage.  ‘  Very  well,’  she  said  ;  ‘but  I  have  only  two  seii'. 
“To  which  Mahomet  replied,  ‘  Woman,  thou  liest ;  thou  lia?t 
“three  sons,  and  for  trying  to  conceal  it,  this  is  my  decree:  ih 
“  two  boys  thou  hast  not  liidden  shall  increase  and  niultiph 
“  have  fair  faces,  and  rule  over  the  earth  ;  but  the  proge  ny  ot  tii< 
“  third  shall  be  Seedis,  as  black  as  darkness,  who  will  be  soldu 
“  thf>  markt't  like  (‘Jittle.  niid  reTnniii  in  iieriu'f  lud  bondairc  t"  tk 
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jnrr  le<yoiKls  ill  the  volume,  and  facts  illustrative  of  social  savage 
life  uud  also  illustrative  of  the  wide  fields  lying  open,  ready  for 
uiissioiiary  and  commercial  enterprise. 
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arc  glad  to  receive  a  more  ambitious  effort  in  the  way 
of  fiction,  from  Mr.  de  Liefde,  than  we  believe  he  has  yet 
attempted,  in  T//e  Beggars  ( Gueux)  ;  or,  ihe  Founders  of  the 
Mch  Ilepuhlie.  A  Tale.  By  J.  B.  de  Lufde.  (Ilodder  &  Stough- 
.)  The  author  has  chosen  a  fine  field  for  the  subject  of  his  story, 
the  epoch  of  the  actions  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  Dr.  Motley^s 
tirst  work,  the  of  the  Duteh  llepuhHe.  The  Beggars,  as 
our  readers  scarcely  need  to  be  informed,  was  an  order  of  rough 
and  ready  patriots  of  that  time  of  dreadful  persecution  and 
strife,  like  the  Knights  of  the  Spoon  of  Geneva,  or  the  Knights 
of  the  Stocking  of  Venice,  who  were,  however,  of  aristocratic 
orders;  the  Beggars  rather  resembled  the  followers  of  the 
"Clouted  Spoon”  of  Germany,  although  they  mingled  the  noble 
with  the  jxipular  elements.  The  term,  as  the  designation  of  a 
party,  originated  in  an  expression  of  Berlaymont,  the  confidant 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  when  she  was  waited  on  by  a  respect¬ 
ful,  yet  warlike,  and  somewhat  haughty,  deputation  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle. 
The  Duchess  was  impressed  by  their  brave  appearance.  Berlay¬ 
mont  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  deep  disdain,  “  Of  what,  ^ladame, 
‘‘should  you  be  afraid  ?  these  are  but  a  troop  of  beggars.’’  The 
expression  was  heard  by  several  of  the  deputation ;  and  that 
ni;,dit,  when  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  palace  of  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau,  waiting  for  the  message  in  reply  to  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Duchess,  then  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  an 
evasive  answer  came.  Heated  round  the  table,  perhaps  heated 
^Ih  wine,  when  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  eloquent  and 
witty  host  told  his  assembled  guests  by  what  name  they  had 
Wn  called.  Then,  as  his  speech  reached  its  climax  and  close, 
his  cup-bearer  handed  to  him  a  wooden  bowl,  such  as  was  used 
by  mendicants ;  he  filled  it  with  wine  to  the  brim,  and  then 
exclaiming,  **  Vivent  les  Gueux  !  ”  (Long  live  the  Beggars),  he 
banded  it  to  his  neighbour  ;  and  so,  amidst  shouts  and  roars  of 
applause,  it  passed  round  the  table ;  it  became  the  battle-cry  on 
one  side,  and  the  taunt  of  contempt  on  the  other,  while  some  of 
the  noblest,  like  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  did  not  disdain  to 
ran^  themselves  beneath  the  designation.  It  became  especially 
tbe  sign  of  communion  between  vast  multitudes  of  freebooting 
marauding  men,  who  were,  by  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
thrown  upon  a  life  of  outlawry.  Such  is  the  circumstance  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  title  of  Mr.  de  Liefde’s  story.  It  was  a  period 
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which  cannot  be  called  to  the  imagination  without  suggestio:;! 
of  wild  and,  to  quiet  times,  almost  inconceivable  adventur. 
vehement  passions  of  varied  orders  elicited  in  strong  coaflic: 
the  time  when  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  in  league  with  t:' 
most  insane  and  atrocious  despotism,  and  both  alike  agaia- 
the  efforts  of  civil  and  religious^  liberty.  Mr.  de  Liefc- 
tells  his  story,  and  develops  his  various  characters  in  sud 
a  manner  as  to  sustain  the  interest  of  his  readers,  full: 
enlivening  it  with  happy  strokes  of  description  of  the  old  tor.? 
and  their  brave  inhabitants,  a  pervading  tone  of  those  trui’:j 
of  the  human  soul  in  which  all  best  interests  are  involved,  i: 
frequent  settings  of  poetry,  humour,  and,  what  is  inevitable  tc 
the  picture  of  such  times,  exciting  terror.  It  is  a  fine  book  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  a  noble-hearted  youth  for  an  acquaiatana 
with  the  full  history  of  one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  the  records 
of  our  race.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  tliL« 
effort,  and  trust  it  may  encourage  him  to  go  on  in  a  departme:: 
of  fiction  for  which  he  is  evidently  well  fitted. 

A  VERY  graceful  volume,  and  one  likely  to  prove  very  accept¬ 
able  to  a  large  circle  of  surviving  admirers,  is  Ilf/mns,  icritfti 
for  the  Neic  Year's  Morning  Prayer-meetings  in  Great  George 
Chapel.  By  the  Rec.  Thomas  Raffles^  B.D.,  LL.B.  With 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  James  Baldicin  Brown,  B.A.  (Jackson,  Walford 
and  Ilodder).  Many  of  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Raffles  are  well  known 
He  had  a  quick  ])athetic  nature,  and  much  ease  of  versification 
lie  would  not  have  claimed  for  himself,  nor  would  his  frieni 
claim  for  him,  any  eminent  status  either  as  poet  or  hymn- writer; 
but,  with  iMr.  Baldwin  Brown,  in  his  brief  but  discriminating 
essay,  we  have  no  doubt  *‘he  had  a  real  vein  of  music  inh 
nature and  this  elegant  album-like  volume  is  a  very  happ; 
and  fitting  memento  over  his  tomb.  We  confess  to  surprise  at 
the  expression  of  a  “  prolific  pen,’’  as  applied  to  Dr.  Katfiej. 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  more  than  two  or  three  works  pub 
lished  by  him,  during  liis  long  life.  With  the  exception  ot  lii-‘ 
Letters  from  the  Continent,  wc  believe  he  never  published  any¬ 
thing  so  considerable  and  attemptive  as  the  work  before  u?- 
Some  verses  like  those  On  the  Sea,  give  a  very  pleasing  idea  ofa 
nature  able  to  feel  in  the  pulse  of  the  great  harmony,  and  to  n- 
produce  the  impression,  if  not  in  the  peal  of  the  organ,  wit- 
much  of  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
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